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THE DESTROYED CHURCH OF ST. GILES, NORMANTON. 
BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A., ETC., ETC., ETC. 


THE village of Normanton, about whose destroyed church I propose 
saying a few words, is prettily situated within half-an-hour’s walk of 
Derby, from whence it is approached by a pleasant roadway, or by a 
still pleasanter path across the fields — Normanton Fields, as they are 
called — commencing near that historically interesting spot, ‘‘ Wind- 
mill Pit,” where, during the dark days of intolerance, poor blind Joan 
Waste suffered martyrdom by burning ; and ending at the opening of 
the village, near to where the roadway branches off to Littleover and 
Twyford. 

There is nothing specially interesting about the village itself, either 
in its homesteads, or its general appearance. It is a quiet little place, 
consisting principally of farm-houses, mixed up here and there with 
“cottages of gentility,” and almost ruinous labourers’ homes, which 
line the main road through the village. It has of course the invariable 
accompaniments of a village— its alehouse, its blacksmith’s “smithy,” 
and its wheelwright’s shop ; but it has no village green, no stocks, 
and no duck-pond. Some of the cottages, raised no little height 
above the “ causeway,” and abutting on the churchyard, are highly 
picturesque, their well-worn little flights of steps showing the wear of 
many generations of feet of the sturdy villagers, and adding as greatly 
to their aged and venerable appearance, as grey hairs and tottering 
limbs do to that of man himself. The village is small, containing in 
fact no more than 93 houses, and, according to the census just com- 
pleted, only 437 inhabitants, “of all ages and sects” (as we heard it 
oddly expressed the other day by a parish officer); being an increase 
of fifty-two during the last ten years, 

Formerly there was a manor-house, with mullioned windows — no 
doubt a goodly mansion at one time or other—inhabited by the 
Babingtons, the Harpurs, and other families of note ; but this, which 
is recorded to have been in ruins in 1712, has now totally disappeared. 
7 only object of interest in the place — and even that has been but 

ou. IT. 
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little known — has been its church ; but this is now, alas! destroyed, 
and must be numbered with the things of the past, for even now, 
whilst I am writing, the foundations of a new one are beginning to 
show themselves above the ground* on which.the old one has for so 
many centuries stood. 

However pleasant. it may be to see new churches springing up 
around us, however grateful to the eye it may seem to watch the pro- 
gress of a new and noble building, dedicated to the service of the 
Most High ; it is still painful, very painful, to see, or even hear, of 
the demolition of an vld one. To see a building, reared long ages ago 
by our Saxon, or Norman forefathers, and in which they and succeed- 
ing generations have successively worshipped ; in which tens upon 
tens of generations have received baptismal, nuptial, and sepultural 
rites, and with which every event of importance in the place been 
connected — pulled down and destroyed, is always a source of regret 
to me ; and I confess I am more disposed to lament over the want of 
archeological taste, and the absence of love for an aged and venerable 
fabric, in the minds of promoters of church restoration and destruc- 
tion, than to rejoice over the prospect of a new building, however 
elegant or elaborate in design it may be. Far rather would I expend 
what energies I may possess, in promoting the preservation of such a 
small and unassuming-looking little church as that at Normanton, 
than in bringing about the erection of a stately edifice on its site. 

The church has never been described, much less illustrated, and 
therefore it is well to preserve a record of it in the “ Retiquary :” 
but for it, the building would have passed away, without any descrip- 
tive or pictorial record of its architectural character remaining. 

Normanton Church, which is dedicated to St. Giles, and is a 
Chapelry attached to St. Peter’s at Derby, consisted of a nave and 
chancel, with a low but massive tower and modern brick and plaster 
broach spire, at its west end. This tower must, evidently, have been 
lowered when the last century’s hideous plaster spire was erected ; 
what it was before that period cannot, however, be ascertained. The 
interior dimensions were, as will be seen by the accompanying ground- 
plan, as follows — Nave, thirty-one feet six inches in length, by seven- 
teen feet in width ; chancel, sixteen feet by fifteen feet six inches ; 
and tower (open to the nave), eight feet six inches square. The 
thickness of the tower-arch was three feet three inches; that of the 
chancel-arch two feet ; thus giving a total length from east to west 
of only sixty-one feet three inches. The height of the tower was 
twenty feet, exclusive of the spire, which was also twenty feet, making 
a total height of forty feet from the ground line to the top of the 
spire. 

. In the interior the church presented but few architectural features 
worthy of note. The chancel was divided from the nave by a plain 
Norman arch, very low ; the spring of the arch being only about five 





* It may be well to record that the work of demolition of the old church com- 
menced on Monday morning, May 27th, 1861, and that the first stone of the founda- 
tion of the new building, now being erected from the designs of Messrs. Giles.and 
Brookhouse, architects, of Derby, was laid in the ground on the 12th of June. 
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feet three inches from the floor. On its south side, the moulding of 
the arch, the abacus, the capitals and shafts, had all been, at some 
period or other, cut away to widen it ; but at its north side, they still, 
though mutilated, remained, as shown in the accompanying wood-cut. 
There were also some slight remains of 
the stairs of a rood-loft. The chancel 
itself was entirely devoid of interest ; 
the lower courses of its walls were of 
stone, but the remainder of brick. In- 
deed it is known, that during the last 
century,* the old chancel was pulled 
down, in order that the stone might be 
used for the building of a house, and 
replaced by brick, more in the style of 
a common outhouse than any thing else ! 
During the taking down of the nave, several decayed and mutilated 
fragments of wall painting were discernible, both on its north and 
south sides, and at its east end, by the chancel arch ; but their design 
was unrecognisable. At the west end, the open tower-arch rose to the 
full height of the roof, and was recessed at the angles, and chamfered, 
as the piers from which it sprang. The font is Norman, and is. of 
plain, massive, octagonal form. The bell hung in the spire, the rope 
being passed through the ceiling, and hanging down near the present 
door. 

Exteriorly the church presented many interesting features. At the 
west end was a single tower-light, deeply splayed inside ; and massive 
buttresses rose at each angle of the tower. In the north side of the tower 
a new doorway, of poor Norman character, had recently been inserted.t 
On the north side of the nave were a priest’s door, blocked up, and a 
square-headed window of two lights, of the decorated period. The 
corbel table, which ran the entire length of the nave, consisted of 
plain blocks of stone, supported on carved heads, etv., of which eleven 

remained. One of these I give as an ex- 
ample. It will be seen to be characteristic 
of the Norman period. The remaining 
heads on this side were all grotesque 
human ones. The corbel at the west end 
of the table, under the. buttress of the 
tower, is curious. It is much larger than 
the others, and bears two figures, as shown 
in the engraving given on the next page. 
On the south side, as will be seen in the 





* Possibly this may have been done as one means of beautifying (!) the church, as 
a slate tablet against the chancel arch informed its readers, that ‘‘ This Church was 
Beautified in the year of our Lord 1749. John Wilkinson, Churchwarden.” Perhaps I 
ought to mention that the east window of this wretched brick chancel, replaced by a 
new two-light one a few years ago, was a common square cot window, on which a 
‘* general register” of glaziers and — friends appeared to have been kept, as for 


instance — “‘Samuel Slater Repared this Window Dec. 30, 1821.”" ‘* Thos. Gunn Re- 
‘ paired this Window Oct. 8, 1844,” etc., ete. 
+ This doorway and the tower are proposed to be retained in the new building, « 
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view (plate 20), the corbel table runs the entire length of the nave, 
with twelve 
heads remain- 
ing ; two hav- 
ing been de- 
stroyed to 
make room 
for a hideous 
cottage win- 
dow, which 
had been in- 
serted. The 
heads are 
partly human, partly grotesque ; but 
all of good character. One, evidently 
a muzzled bear, I have shown in the 
accompanying woodcut. It is somewhat curious, and certainly worth 
preserving. 
The most interesting thing, however, about the church, was its 
south doorway (which within the last few years had been built up), 
and a curious piece of sculpture adjoining it. This doorway I here give. 


It will be seen that it is a pointed arch, of decorated character, 
with a zigzag dripstone. The sculptured stone, I take to have been 
the tympanum of the original doorway, to which the zigzag dripstone 
has belonged ; and that at some distant period, probably early in the 
XIV. Century, it was taken down, the present doorway inserted, the 
tympanum built into the wall, and the zigzag moulding, which had 
formed the drip of the round-headed door, used for the same purpose 
in the pointed one. 
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As a corroboration of this opinion, it is 
interesting to be able to add, that since this 
article was written, I have found amoug the 
stones as displaced by the workmen in pull- 
ing down the wall adjoining this doorway, 
fragments of the arch of the old doorway 
itself. It has been richly moulded with 
the characteristic zigzag moulding, as shown 
in the accompanying drawing. Fragments of 
other mouldings have also been found. 

The sculptured stone, to which I have referred, and whose position 
will be seen both in the view of the church and in the above 
engraving of the doorway, is highly curious and interesting, and well 
worthy of preservation in the pages of the “ Retiquary.” It is faith- 
fully represented on plate 21, from a drawing I made, a few days only, 
before its removal.* It is in a very dilapidated state, and some por- 
tions have entirely mouldered away. The central representation of 
the crucifixion, with the kneeling figures on either side ; the huntsman 
with his horn, the beast in the wood, and other figures, are clearly 
visible, and show the stone to be a very early specimen of art. 

The communion plate belonging to the church, consisting of a paten 
and chalice of silver, bears the following inscription, with the arms of 
Harpur, quartering Finderne and other bearings, enclosed in a wreath 
of laurel — 

“ The gift of the Lady Barbera Harpur,t 1645.” 


The bell bears the following inscription — 


SAMVEL PEGG GEORGE STENSON C:W 1712 W:D KNIGHT 
I: OSBRN VIC D:H 


The Registers of Normanton have been kept with those of St. 
Peter’s, Derby, and they begin in the year 1558. From these the 
respected Vicar of that parish has made a few illustrative extracts, 
which he has given in a paper appended to this. 

Having spoken of the destroyed church, and described its principal 
features, it only remains to say a few words on the new one, now 
being built from the designs of Messrs. Giles and Erookhouse, of 
Derby. The new church is, as I have stated, being built on the site 
of the old one, and will consist of tower, nave with a south aisle, and 
chancel. 

The nave will cover the éntire site of the old church, and is to be 
divided from the south aisle by three stone arches and shafts, with 
moulded capitals and bases. The style of architecture adopted is 
the early decorated, which prevailed in this country in the reign of 








*ITam happy to add that this stone--— which has been scarcely known to be in ex- 
istence, and which a celebrated architect very meme on its being pointed out to 
him, declared to be marked only with weatherings (!}, and who struck it with a 
hammer in more places than one to prove his assertion (and the marks of that icona- 
clastic hammer are still visible)—is to be preserved in the new church now being 


erected. 
t It is somewhat curious that the present Incumbent, the Rev. W. Hope, Vicar of 
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Edward I. It is intended to accommodate three hundred persons. The 
tower will, if possible, be left standing, and be raised to form a bell 
chamber ; and will be surmounted by a spire rising to the height of 
about eighty feet, to the top of the vane. The present modern 
entrance in the tower will also be retained, and another provided at 
the east end of the south aisle, which is extended to accommodate the 
children, and to provide a vestry and organ chamber. The building 
is expected to be completed in about twelve months. 

The design, which was selected from about thirty others in compe- 
tition, has given great satisfaction, and the building will certainly, 
when completed, be an ornament to the neighbourhood, and from its 
elevated situation its spire will form a conspicuous landmark for miles 
around. 


EXTRACT S FROM THE PARISH REGISTERS RELATING TO 
NORMANTON FAMILIES. 


BY THE REV. W. HOPE, M.A. 
Vicar of Derby St. Peter’s-cum-Normanton St. Giles. 
Tue Township or Chapelry of Normanton, in the Parish of St. Peter, 
Derby, is situated about two miles south-west of Derby, in the 
Rural Deanery and Archdeaconry of Derby, and in the Hundred 
of Repton and Gresley. The Manor, which was granted by King 
Henry III. to the Abbot and Convent of Derley, in the year 1234, 
_ was, at the Dissolution of the Religious Houses, granted by King 
Henry VIII. to Rowland Babington, Esq. It was purchased in 1582, 
or 1583, of the Babington family, by Henry Beaumont, Esq., and 





St. Peter’s, Derby, although without connection with the place, is a descendant of the 
donor of this plate, as shown in the following table — 


> Rg Harpvr, of—=BaRBaRA, daughter of Anthony Faunt, of Foston, co. 
t 2 


Leicester, Esq., and Widow of Sir ad Beaumont, 
1826" ‘and died 1638, Bart. She died 2nd July, 1649, aged 68. 


a eos NicHOLAS WILMOT, of Osmaston, Knt. 


~ BaInsriccE, of Lockington, Esq. 


sna venned Hors, of Derby, Esq., M.D. 





———— 
Witi1aM Hop M.D.=—JanE, only daughter of Edward Perry. 
> Mn of Bilston tea, Esq. ’ 





The Rev. on Hor#, M.A., Vicar of—SvusaNNA, daughter and heiress of Ben- 
— St. bad s and St. Michael's, jamin Stead, of Padley House, Dung- 
and Perpetual Curate of Derby All Sain’ worth in Bradfield, co. York, Esq. 





! 
RosBert Ho ==ELEANOR BELL, daughter of Cuthbert — of 
eens Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Esq. 


The Rev. W1LL1aM Hope, M.A., Vicar of ‘iia St. Peter-cum- 
Normanton St. Giles. 
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through several families. The Marquis of Hastings is now the 
Lord of the Manor. The Babingtons, and afterwards the Beaumonts 
and the Dixies, had a seat at Normanton. It was in ruins in 
1712. The family of the Harpurs, also, formerly resided here. 
The ancient chapel, of which only the tower now remains, although | 
much mutilated by the “beautifying” of a past century, was for 
the most part a fair but rude example of Norman Romanesgue. 
Normanton was, doubtless, one of those ancient chapelries which would 
seem to have been built —not in aid of, and subsequent to, the original 
parish church ; but, coeval with, and independent of, the mother church, 
and for some particular district, which, although within the limits of 
the original parish, was not included within its pale. (3 Steph. Blacks. 
151; 7 Ad. and Ell 880.) It is difficult to give any general account of 
their rights and status, since they vary much in extent and character. 
The chapel is dedicated to St. Giles ; the village feast is on the Sun- 
day following the 14th of September, which, according to the Old 
Style, would be the Sunday following St. Giles’s day. The Revs. 
Henry and Charles Wright are patrons of the Vicarage of Derby St. 
Peter-cum-Normanton St. Giles, and are also Impropriators of Nor- . 
manton. The chapel has been taken down, in consequence of being 
too small for the accommodation of the parishioners, there being room 
for only about 90 persons. The new chapel is to be built capable of 
holding 301 persons. The population of Normanton, according to 
the recently-taken census, was 437. The parish is of considerable 
size, being bounded on the north by the mother parish of St. Peter's, 
Derby ; on the west by Osmaston, also an ancient chapelry in St. 
Peter’s ; on the south by Alvaston, a chapelry in St. Michael’s, Derby ; 
Boulton, another chapelry in and belonging to the parish of St. Peter’s ; 
by Chellaston, Barrow-on-Trent, Arleston; and Stenson, in Twyford 
_ ; and on the west by Littleover ; north-west by St. Werburgh’s, 

erby. 

The following are a few extracts from the Parish Registers, which 
from 1558 to 1813, are common to the two parishes of St. Peter’s, 
Derby, and Normanton St. Giles. After 1813, the Registers of both 
parishes are kept separate. 


1560. 
August. Robertis fil. Johannis Stenson de Normanton, bap. 


1561. 
Martius. Henricus fil. Rogeri Sadler de Normanton, bap. 16° die. 
Julii. Robertus Thacker de Normanton, bap. 11° die. 

Octob. Thomas fil. Thomas Ridgley de Normanton, bap. 1° die. 


1562. 
Augustus. Sep. Robertus Bancroft de Normanton, Sep. 11° die. 


1563. 
Aprilis. Bap. Anna filia Thome Holden de Normanton, bap. 5° die. 
Maius. Bap. Willmus filius Jhos Thacker de Normanton, bap. 20° die. 
Novembri. Bap. Jhois filius Willmi Fisher de Normanton, bap. 6° die. 

1564. 
Marcius. Thome filius Jhois Shepherd de Normanton, bap. 26° die. 
Maius. Sep. Jhois Shepherd filius Johnannis Normanton, Sep. 10° die. 
Julius. Bap. Michaell Bancroft filius Willmi de Normanton, bap. 20° die. 
Augustus. Bap. Franciscus filius Willmi Bancrofte de Normanton, bap. 3° die. 
Octobri. Bap. Jhois filius Thome Willson, bap. eodem die. 
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Octobri.. Bap. Margeria Parfall filia Johis 22° die. 
Novembri. Bap. Willmus Hollmes filius Stephani de Norm. bap. 2° die. 


1565. 
Aprilis. Sep. Margareta Bancrofte de Normanton, vidua sep. 15° die. 
: 1566. 
’ Aprilis. Bap. Margareta filia Willmi Bancrofte de Normanton, bap. 10° die. 
Septembri. Bap. Jhois filius Willmi Bancrofte de Normanton, bap. eodem die. 
- Bap. Agneta filia Johis Taylor de Normanton, bap. 200 die. 
oa Sep. Ellena Browne, sepulta eodem die. 
Decembri. Bap. Jhois filius Jhois Bostock de Normanton, bap. 21° die. 
1567. 
Marcius. Bap. Radulphus filius Johis Carter de Normanton, bap. 140 die. 
Augustus. Bap. Margareta filia Willmi Tweke de Normanton, 10, die. 


1568. 
Januarius. Bap. Agneta filia Johannis Teter de Normanton. 
After September, in this year, is the following — ‘‘ There wanteth in the old Regis- 
ter from this till the yeare 72.” 


2. 
Aprilis. Sep. Wilimus Stanbancke, Vicarius Sti. Petri, Sep. 100 die. 
1574. 
Sep. Willmus Duffield de Normanton, sep. 23 die Junij. 
After the year 1576, occurs this passage, “ From this tyme untill the tyme yt Mr. 
William Stanton was Vicar of St. Peter, is wanting—the olde Register, 1582, and 
first Baptism.’’ 1585 


Aprilis. Bap. Jhois filius Francisci Ophley de Normanton, bap. 9° die Maij. 
The Bishop’s Visitation, June 12, 1589. 
= 1596. 
Sep. Willmus Stariton Vicarius Sti. Petri 100 die Maij. 
Sep. Jhoane Bayley of Normanton, sep. 170 die Maij. 
Robtis Mason, inductus erat in Vicaria Sancti Petri Derbi, 20 die Junij 1596. 
1597. 
Aprilis. Bap. Jhois Mason filius Robti. bap. Aprilis 27° die, natus 200 die, Veneris 
ad horm secundam. 
Octobri. The Bishop’s Visitation; Oct. 1. 
- sl > ——— Knight de Normanton, sep. 23° die. 
ovembri. Sep. Anna Stenson, . 
Sep. Willmus Stenson, \ de Normanton, sep. 20° die. 
Sep. Joanna Stenson, sepulta, 21 die. 


1599. 
Augustus. Nup. oon Chesworthe de Parwich et Margrita Stenson de Normanton, 
nup. e. oat 
Bap. Dorothea filia Robti Mason, Vicarii, bap. 12° die. Natis 6° die, 
ejusdem mentis inter nona& et decima hora post meridiem, die lune. 
Bap. Jacobus filius Jacobi Rowlston de Normanton, . 8° die. 
Nup. Thomas Dicson et Elizabeth Rutter, nup. 13° die, per autoritate 
moi cancell. lich manu suo script. 
Sep. Vidua Taberer de Normanton, sep. eodem die. 
Nup. Wiillmus Smith de Weston-sup-Trent et Joanna Stenson de Nor- 
manton, Vidua, nupti 15° die. Januarij. 
Martius. Sep. Margereta Heynes de Normanton, sep. 26° die. 
1600. 
Maius. Bap. Jhoanna filia Willmi Roos de Norm. bap. 20° die. 
Augustus. Bap. Alicia filia Augustini Taberer de Norm. bap. 240 die. 
1601. 


Februarius. Sep. Cassandra Peate de Normanton, sep. 4° die. 
Marcius. Bap. Alicia filia Rogeri Fox de Normanton, bap. 2° die. 


1602. 
Maius. Sep. Alicia uxor Thomx Gretton de Normanton, sep. 4° die Maij. 
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1603. 
Septembri. Bap. Anna Mason filia Robti Mason, Vicarij, bap. 18° die natis 14° die 
aute hora octavm, post meridii. Mercur. 


1604. 
Januarius. Bap. Anna filia Jacobi Rowlston de Normonton, bap. 14° die. 
Novembri. Sep. Elizabetha filia Robti Mason, sep. 3° die. 
Decembri. Sep. Edvardus Ball de N: a” sep. 23° die. 


Junius. Sep. Elizabetha uxor Hugonis dll de Normanton, sep. 20° die. 
1606. 
Februarius. Bap. Jana filia Robti Mason, Vicarij, bap. —die. Nata 21° Jan. die 
inter horas 4 et 5 in aurora. 
1623. 
oS illmus filius Rich! Pegg de Normanton, bapt. 5° die Octob. anno. 
icta. 


predic’ 
= Barlara* filia Henrici Harpur Ar. de Normanton, bap. 4° die 
‘ov. 1623. 


Anno Dmi 1627. 
Sep. Georgius Watts de Normanton, sepult. 10 Junij. 
Sep. Johanna Hall de Normanton, sepult. 4° die Novembris. 
Nupt. Willmus Hodgson & Elizabetha Hall, nupt. 30° die apud Nor- 
manton, Augustij. 
Bapt. J oseph filius Jose ny de Normanton et Isabella Newcom 
de Derb. bapt. 16 die fe Boos Anno predicta. 
Anno Dmi 1628. 
a. t. Willmus filius Jhs Morledge de Normanton, bapt. 30° die Marcij, 
no predicto, 
Sept. J ohis Baylii didi Vicarius St. Petri sepult. 6° die. 
Nomina et Pe cy oa. 2 nup. et Sep. de Normanton, Anno 1628. 
~ > us He ius, bap. die Maij 8°. 
Gulielmus Co ambéll. Sep. 


1630. 
> Johannes Brook Vicarius de Winfield, sepult. Maij 8. 
Sep. Molsworth filia Gulielmi de Normanton. 


1631. 
Sep. Philippus Cook de Normanton, sep. Aug. 31. 


1633. 
Bap. fil Gulielmi Osborn de Norm., bap. Sep. 22. 
fil Roberti Dawson de Norm., bap Mar. 13. 


1638. 
Sep. Henricus Mellor primus Maior, sepultus. 8 


1663. 
See filius — Domelaci de Normanton, bap. 170 die 
bri, Anno predi 


” 1665. 
a Elizabeth ~~ Gulielmi Moore de Normanton, sep. 15° die August, 
nno 


1666. 
~ ° Oakes et Anna Stanley nup. apud Normanton, primo die 
Sep. Rnsepette Smith Vidua de Normanton, sep. 29° die Novembris 


Anno predicto. 1687 
a Thomas filius Thomas et Ellena Roadley de Normanton, bap. 8° die 
prillis, Anno predicto. 


1668. 
*Nup. Edmundus Waste et Maria Greasley, nupi apud Normanton, 
8° die Nov. 8. 
*Nup. Samuellis Barlow, et Ruthe Newton, nup. apud Normanton, 
i die August. 


* Afterwards wife of John Manley, Esq., son of Sir John Manley. 
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. Paulus Hardy et Hiizabotha Dawson, nup. apud Normanton, primo 

Julij, Anno predicto. 

; Maria = Thomas Ambrose als Chetam de Normanton, bap. primo 
ie Augus 


Nup. J + er Nichols et Maria Taylor, nup. apud Normanton, 19° die, 
Hovembria. 


1673. 
>» fom | 7 Ffrancisi et Ciceley Bloodworth de Normanton, bap. 
ovem. 


1674. 
Nup. Jethro Thornton et Elizabeth Newton nupt apud Normanton, 
a die A aay predicto. 
Maria filia Thomas et Margretta Ward de Normanton, bap. 25° die 


gust p predicto. 
Se; —— nye Vidua de Normanton, sep. 8° die August, 
0 predii 


= = Jeeps " Willlimott et Janna Waite, nupti apud Normanton 


Bap. wane filius Willmi et Elizabetha Cowper de Normanton, bap. 
eodem die. (Zlo die Martis anno predicto.) 


1675. 
ae —_ Roper sepultus apud Normanton, 23° die Septembris, anno 
Pp x 


1676. 
Nup. Gulielmus Osborne, Vicarius Sti Petri, et Rebeka Hopkinson, 
Pa apud Normanton, quinto die Aprillis, anno 
~~ filia Josephi et Allicia Litchfeild de N + bap. 14° die 
jj, anno predicto. 


1677. 

~~. Margaretta Allcock, virgo, sepultus apud Normanton, ultimo die 
ebruarius, 1678 

Nup. Isaac Hegg et Sara Pickering, nupti apud Normanton, 20 die Juli. 
1679. 

a Deaiiie filius Josephi Middleton de Normanton, sepult 16° die 


1685. 
Bap. Johannis filius Roberti et Elizab. Goodale de Normanton, bap. 
septo die Septemb. 


1687. 
Bap. Johannis filius Johanni et Priscilla Edge de Normanton, bapt. 
underimo die Novemb. 


Sep. An unknown female anild, lost at Normanton, and buried there 
3d day of Aprill 1690. 

All the families mentioned above have disappeared from Normanton, 
except the following — Bancroft, Tabberer, Cooper, Goodale, and Edge. 

The baptisms of the children of Robert Mason, who was inducted 
into the Vicarage of St. Peter in 1596, are given as curiosities — the 
hour as well as the day of the birth being given. 

Henry Harpur, who appears to have -been living at Normanton in 
1623, was created in 1626 the first baronet of that name — the 
ancestor of Sir John Harpur Crewe, Bart., of Calke Abbey. 

In 1630 there is (as will have been seen), the entry of the burial of 
a Vicar of Winfield, at St. Peter's. In 1638, the entry of the burial 
of Henry Mellor, the first Mayor of Derby, also at St. Peter's. 

In 1668 there is mention made of the name of Edward Waste. 
He possibly was of the same family as Joan Waste, who is said to 
have been burnt, in Windmill Pit, as a heretic, in the reign of Queen 
Mary. 
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LITTLE JOHN’S END. 
BY WILLIAM HAINES, ESQ. 


The following ballad is founded on a traditionary tale, obtained by me 
some twenty years ago from Mrs. Bagshawe, a resident at Eyam. I 
regret, what doubtless the readers of the “ Retiquary” will regret 
also, that I did not write the story down as it came from the lips of 
my informant, instead of casting it into its present versified shape. 
The incidents of the ballad are, however, those of the legend, which 
may not only still linger in the locality where it was picked up, but 
may be, after all, more commonly known than I (who have only once 
been in Derbyshire) am here supposing. One particular I recal, which 
the ballad omits:—When Little John was laid owt in the cottage 
where he died, the room was found too “strait” for his stature, 
and the people were obliged to dispose of his legs through the open 
window ! 


When Robin Hood, by guile betrayed, 
In Kirklees’ cloifter died, 

Silent his merry men difperfed, 
And never more allied. 


Some pafsed unknown, or pardon got, 
And peaceful callings fought ; 

Beyond the feas while others fled, 
And ’gainft the Paynim fought. 


And Little John, as lonely through 
Their vacant haunts he {ftrode, 
Repented fadnefs in his foul 
ad e’er of old abode. 


As there beneath an oak his limbs 
Repofe long failing found, 

A fhape thrice warned him ih a dream, 
To fhun St. Michael’s ground. 


A ffrighted, from the fward he ftarts— 
Deep fhone the guardian night! 

The moon the woods bowed motionlefs 
With plenitude of light. 


St. Michael’s road, prefaging nought, 
Leal John yeftreen had ta’en ; 
But now another way he chofe, 
Left there he fhould be flain. 





LITTLE JOHN’S END. 


Northward, compelling foon his {teps, 
Acrofs the Tweed he hied ; 

Thence fea and land to traverfe far, 
A long and cheerlefs tide. 


For aye his heart in greenwood was, 
Wherever he might be ; 

Till pleafing rofe refolve once more 
The forelts fair to fee. 


Yet bootlefs he retraced deject 
Each loved refort at laft ; 

The birds were mute, the leaflefs wold 
Held drearily the blaft. 


And as again John wandered wide, 
A fog fo denfe did fall, 

He could not fee nor hill nor tree; 
It clofed him like a wall. 


That difmal night he roaméd loft, 
Exhautted, fick, and cold: 

The morn was long ere it was light, 
And long the vapour rolled. 


On every fide came mighty {tones 
About a barren moor ; 

No roof nor pale might be defcried, 
As fpread that wafte forlore. 


At length ’mid wreathing fog-fmoke fwam 
The fun’s blanched difc on high ; 
Mantled the afhy mifts around ; 
Grew wide the rover’s eye. 


When, finging blithe as he approached, 
A thepherd boy met John : 

« Pray tell to me,” the outlaw cried, 
“What ground I here am on?” 


«St. Michael’s, gallant yeoman, this,” 
The boy reg? an reply ; 

“ From yonder, Hatherfage church-fpire, 
May't plainly now efpy.” 

* There haft thou knelled,” faid Little John, 
«“ The folemn bell for me ; 

But Chrift thee fave, my bonny lad ; 
Aye lucky halt thou be !” 
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He had not many fteps advanced, 
When in the vale appeared 

The Church, and eke the village fweet, 
His foot had vainly feared. 


Defcending, welcome ftraight he finds 
The ruddy hearth before : 

Cried young and old, “ Among us dwell, 
And weary roam no more !” 


Said Little John, “ No, never hence 
Shall I fare forth again ; 

But that abode is yet to found, 
Wherein I muft remain.” 


He led them to the churchyard frore, 
And digged therein a grave : 

“ Three days,” said he, “ and neighbours, this 
The little inn I crave. 


Without a coffin or a fhroud 
Inter me, I you pray, 

And o’er my corfe, as now yclad, 
The greenfward lightly lay.” 


The morn enfued, as John foretold, 
He never rofe to greet ; 

His bread upon the board was brought, 
Befide it ftayed his feat. 


be laid him in the grave which he 
ith his own hands had made, 
And overfpread the fragrant fod, 

As he had withed and faid. 


His bow was in the chancel hung ; 
His laft good bolt they drave 

Down to the nocke, its meafured length, 
Weltward fro’ the grave. 


And root and bud this fhaft put forth, 
When Spring returned anon ; 

It grew a tree, and threw a fhade 
Where flept ftaunch Little John. 


Walberton, Arundel. 





THE SPINNING WHEEL. 


BY JOHN HOLLAND, ESQ. 
Author of “‘ Memorials of Sir Francis Chantry,” etc., etc., etc. 
Sister, despise not this old spinning-wheel, 
Which our dear mother’s younger years employed : 
Her busy hours ne’er knew an idle void ; 
How oft from twilight have we seen her steal 
Some moments for that labour ! and I feel 
Glad we have never thoughtlessly destroyed 
This symbol of her industry : taste, cloyed 
With eye patterns, may but ill conceal, 
At sight of linsey-woolsey, or plain check, 
Indifference or dislike : the cottage loom 
Hath long since, with hand-weavers, met its doom ; 
And other now than homespun fabrics deck 
Us, and our homes. It takes but little room — 
Then, sister, Jet us still keep this poor household wreck. 


AnD why do I now seek to deposit this memento of industrial house- 
wifery in the “ Reziquary?” For four reasons — First, As identified 
with the earliest and happiest recollections of my childhood, stillige 
cheering the retrospect of more than sixty years ; secondly, because 
the machine itself was of Derbyshire manufacture, having been made 
at the pleasant village of Eckington,* where, towards the latter end 
of the last century, there was a noted establishment for the produc- 
tion of spinning-wheels — the material used in which — mostly ash 





* What changes have taken place in and about the te village of Ecki » 


~ since the man ry of yy was in its heyday of activity! All the 
wood-turning was then done by the foot. About half a century back, machinery for 
that kind of work, was set up near the ‘‘ Nun’s Bridge” (unde deriv? } and driven by 
a primitive water-wheel in the river Rother. Adjacent to this “ mill” was “‘ the sign 
of the Last,’’ a small public-house kept by Thomas Gales, the parish clerk, an enthu- 
siast on the violoncello. His whole family were musical; and to visit them, and share 
in the rustic concerts, came Mason, the poet, from his neighbouring rectory of Aston ; 
and here resided for awhile, incog., another, and a different lyrist — Dj’ din, the author 
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timber, and the ingenuity employed, wood-turning — have long since 
been diverted to the making of the “ maidens,” or “ peggies,” used 
by washerwomen ; along with riddles, stools, and measures ; thirdly, 
because my mother, to whom this wheel belonged, was a Derbyshire 
woman — having drawn her first breath within the home-precincts of 
what remained of that pleasant old residence of the Freschevilles, 
which so often divided my curiosity, when a boy, with the sombre brick 
rectory-house at Stavely, the latter oceupied by the eccentric but 
benevolent incumbent —the Rev. Francis Gisborne, whose name we 
may. expect to meet with occasionally in these pages; fourthly, I 
think, moreover, the article named at the head of this paper, is quite 
as suitable for preservation in the “ Reniquary” as the “ Ducking- 
Stool.” It has surely*been as useful in its day ; and seems likely 
soon to be as obsolete, as that invention ! 

I am not about to write an essay in emulation of the “Textrinum 
Antiquorum” gf Mr. Yates; nor even to attempt to answer the 
knotty question — 


“When Adam delved, and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentlemen?” 





of the ‘‘Sea Songs,” who had other than harmonic reasons for selecting this retreat. 
Here was born that Joseph Gales, who first published the “Sheffield Register” news- 
paper, and whose flight from England to the United States, to escape a threatened 
prosecution for alleged complicity with the treason-mongers of 1794 made so much 
noise in the political circles of the period; and hither often came, as a visitor, the 
faithful friend, and, as it turned out, life-long comparion of his three excellent sisters, 
the amiable James Mon . At that time, Renishaw Park was in its glory — the 


innacles of the Hall fi from the chisel, and the resident owner, Sir Sitwell Sitwell, 
Bart., one of the most vigilant and successful game preservers in the kingdom. Little 
did I then think, when noticing scores of hares quietly sitting in the furrows, or scud- 
— from clump 'to clump, that a day would come when an iron road, for public use, 
ou. instead 


would be laid ugh those strictly-guarded grounds, and, i of the keeper’s 
midnight gun, the railway whistle would be heard at all hours, and not a hare ora 
pheasant left to be startled at the sound! At that time, the novel process of cuttin, 
up flat bars of iron and steel into shreds, for the sicklesmiths, by means of groov 
rollers, was introduced at the ‘‘ Slitting Mill” — the makers of the far-famed ‘‘ reap- 
ing hooks,” at ‘‘the Ford,” not having then renounced the good old practice of using, 
during the harvest season at home, the capital implements which they manufactured 
for “the world’s market,” during the rest of the year. The sign of the “‘ White 
Hart” swung invitingly over the door of Job Allen’s alehouse ; but the parish stocks, 
now so ignominiously cast aside in decay and disuse, occupied their ancient position, 
and warned the tippler against excess. Stories of ri — were not then rife ; 
nor had the “‘ oldest inhabitant” of the parish — Phebe Watkinson—reached that 
age of 11! years, which has secured for her a mortuary tablet on the Church tower. 
The secluded Roman Catholic community of Spinkhill had not even dreamt of erecting 
that pretty Church, the far-conspicuous spire of which is such an ornament to the 
acigtbeed ood ; yea, the present worthy occupant and owner of Mcsbro’ Hall, then a 
village boy, as little foresaw = rumvur to the contrary, notwithstanding — the 
position from which he was estined to overlook the verdant churchyard at the foot 
of the hill, as the writer of this note was at the same time aware that it would become 
his duty, so many years later, to see the last survivor of the family at “the Bridge” 
laid in her grave there, and to place over it the following inscription —‘‘ Under this 
stone lie the remains of three daughters of Thomas and Sarah Gales, of ington, 
and sisters of Joseph Gales, who died at igh, South Carolina, U.8., Aug 24, 1841, 
oged 80 years. Elizabeth Gales departed is life, Feb. 16, 1821, Pre | 49 years. 
* Farewell, beloved, we meet again'’ Anne Gales died Jan. 17, 1838, 70 years. 
* Jesus said unto her, I am the resurrection and the life.’ Sarah Gales died Feb. 18, 
1857, aged 84 years. With these sisters, — and severally, lived for more than 
sixty years (dying in the presence of the named, at Sheffield, April 30, 1854), 
James Montgomery, the Christ jan Poet, Patriot, and Philanthropist. Regurescat in 
pace.” 
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Whether, therefore, the “mother of mankind” spun at all, either in 

ise or after “ the fall” — whether she took lessons in the textile 
art of the “long-legged spinner,” as Shakespeare calls the spider, or 
the most exemplary silkworm ; or with what sort of thread our pri- 
meval parents in their first shame “sewed fig-leaves together, and 
made themselves breeches" — as the old black-letter Bible has it — 
I am not about to inquire. I may remark in passing, that our great 
dramatic bard never once, so far as I recollect, mentions a spinning- 
wheel, though he names, at least in half-a-dozen places, the “ distaff” 
—a simple contrivance for the production of thread from vegetable 
fibres, which is probably as old-as civilization itself; its use bei 
exemplified and illustrated by the most ancient pictures, Ree 
authorities, and universal primitive practice — 


thread, © 
sligh' ” . . « “Yet, but few there were, 
Svend aulicpiabe, w saa quel oticer, 
‘oun retreat, or com: 
To elevate their toils.” =~ 


Thus sings my good friend, Mrs. Sigourney, “the Hemans of Ame- 
rica,” in sight of that charming statue, which no one can have for- 
gotten who has ever entered the sculpture gallery of “The Palace of 
the Peak.” But, ‘“‘ beautiful exceedingly,” as is that far-famed marble 
image, it must not be allowed, in this filial rhapsody at least, to rival 
the picture which my memory so vividly enshrines, of my long-departed 
mother, at Aer spinning task. More than sexagenarian as I have 
become, since first I wondered at what I thought the marvellous 
mechanism of her wheel, at her devotion to its use, and the varied 
resulting products, I seem at this moment still to hear that peculiar 
hum, which was so charming to one who, although I have written 
scores of singable hymns, never could understand a single note of 
music! But I did greedily drink in—whether I understood them or 
not —those quaint old “ Nursery Rhymes,” with which, equalling, in 
number at, least, Halliwell’s printed collection, the cheerful spinner 
was wont to amuse her childish companivn, away as he was from all 
playmates except herself ; and little did she think she was sowing the 
“seeds of thought,” in a mental soil, from which, in after years, would 
spring many 2 volume of prose and rhyme! But to my theme. I 
will not attempt to describe a common spinning-wheel: to those 
readers who have ever seen one, such details are needless ; to others, 
they would generally be unintelligible. The rock-staf, upon which 
was suspended the tow—so silky in filature, so delicate in colour, 
unlike any thing now, except the locks of a London doll — how like 
“my own hair then! The fliers by which that beautiful floss was 
twisted into thread, how did they sometimes enforce the warning of 
noli me tangere upon my meddlesome fingers! And when the spole— 
not the minikin thing of a ladies’ work-box, so called — but one which, 
when full of thread, was about the size of a pint-pot — had received 
its charge, came the reeling off into a large hank, or slipping, which 
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had next to be bleached or whitened, by exposure to the weather out- 
of-doors. But here comes in another pleasant reminiscence, demand- 
ing a word or two. The cheap and efficient chemical agents — dis- 
coveries of the present century — with which every washerwoman is 
now so familiar, were then as unknown as the name of Mr. Twelve- 
trees himself; hence, the rural housewife had te make her own 
“bleaching powder ;” and many a pleasant autumn day did I spend 
in the open glades of a neighbouring wood, in cutting the bracken — 
not to look whether the curious figure in the centre of the stem re- 
sembled most the English oak or the Swedish eagle — but to burn it, 
for the sake of the ashes, which, when mixed with water, formed an 
effective lixivium. The yarn, spread upon wands, and laid down upon 
the young green grass in the month of May, and alternately watered 
with this liquid, and dried by the sun, acquired in a few weeks the 
requisite purity. Then came the climax of the year’s labour— the 
weaving ; and here too there was a preliminary operation, in which 
my mother took an active part, viz, warping ; 1. ¢., setting out in the 
loom the number of threads which were to determine the width of the 
web of cloth. The cross threads were, of course, thrown in with that 
scriptural symbol of life’s brevity, “the weaver’s shuttle ;” and as it 
was the workman’s interest —as being paid by the yard —to make 
the fabric as loose as possible ; and as the spinner’s wish was for good 
firm cloth, he always received a parting admonition from his employer 
to “knock it well together.” In the sonnet at the head of this paper, 
I have mentioned “check,” and “linsey-woolsey ;” the former pro- 
duced by the introduction of interval series of coloured threads — 
mostly dyed blue, in both warp and woof; the latter, by the inter- 
mixture of woollen with the linen yarn. In each of these styles my 
mother was an adept. Indeed, it might truly have been said of her, as 
of Solomon’s “ virtuous woman” in the Proverbs — “ She seéketh wool 
and flax, and worketh diligently with her hand.” Textile fabrics 
which would surprise, and probably horrify, many a maiden about to 
marry in our day, formed the dress of the notable woman at whose 
knee I sported, and the entire drapery of the bed in which I slept 
when a child: all, and more than this, the product of my notable 
mother’s spinning-wheel. Whenever this topic recurs to my mind, I 
am almost invariably reminded of the striking passage from Southey’s 
“Thalaba,” which my late dear friend Montgomery used so much to 
admire for ite graphic effect — 


Se ame blazed cheerful 
¢ y: 
Ander thee wes talght vith tho Gams: 
Her face was as a damsel’s face, 

And yet her hair was grey: 

She bade him welcome with a smile, 


Was finer than the gossamer !”— 
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But let the reader turn to “ Thalaba, that wild and wondrous song,” 
for the context. But here, while I am sure to recal many a pleasant 
remembrance of like scenes to some gentle readers of my own age and 
tastes, methinks I hear others say — For shame, Mr. Editor, to admit 
such a homespun correspondent, on such an undignified subject, into 
your pages! Be it so; times have altered—for the wiser, the better, 
the happier —thank God? My mother was certainly a very homely, 
but, I must add, a comely and worthy matron —/er spinning-wheel 
a very unostentatious affair. It must not, however, be forgotten, that 
prouder, wealthier, and daintier dames, to wit, Mrs. Delany, who was 
on terms of social intimacy with the Royal family, “ when George the 
Third was King,” had also their spinning machines, elegant, curious, 
little “ clog-wheels,” as they were called ; and incessantly were some 
of their owners at work, with foot on the treddle, and fingers in the 
tow. Honoured be their memories, and the worth of sons who are 
not ashamed to own and applaud their industry ! * 


Sheffield. 
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Is the retired Churchyard at Edensor, near Chatsworth, and within a 
few feet of the large monumental structure bearing the name of Sir 
Joseph Paxton, lies buried the late William Spencer Cavendish, sixth 
Duke of Devonshire, in a grave prepared by himself, and covered with 
a comparatively small, unpretending, and wholly letterless stone, as 
shown in the above engraving. While standing the other day by that 
humble memorial of the illustrious lord of the adjacent domains, 
noting the local evidences of his munificence, my mingling thoughts 
.of “ past and present,” embodied themselves in the following stanzas — 





* Since this was in type I am informed by my friend, the Rev. J. Eastwood, of Eck- 
ington, who has kindly made inquiries as to the manufacture of spinning-wheels at 
that place, that there was a manufactory near the cross; that at the present day 
there are still four tu establishments in the village, and that it was famous for its 
' hoops, such as the ri spinning-wheels are made of. Ep. 
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Accordant with his humble wifh— 
In this grave’s narrow room, 
Lies an illuftrious Cavendith, 
Beneath a namelefs tomb : 
Namelefs indeed! with not a word 
His titles to declare; 
Who held thefe wide domains as lord — 
As noble Spencer’s heir. 


Amid the Churchyard’s daified green, 
There lies this lowly ftone ; 

And f{culptured on its top, is feen 
A flowery crofs alone ; 

Yet he, whofe duft this little fpace, 
So all-fufficient holds, 

Sprang from a great anceftral race, 
Whole ftory Fame unfolds. 


And would you fome memorial feek, 
Of his own living fame — 

Look where yon “ Palace of the Peak,”’ 
Attefts his generous claim : 

That noble park, thofe fruitful fields, 
Yon moorlands ftretching wide, 

A vaft eftate, which richly yields 
Tribute of birth to Pride. 


But turn and look, as clofe at hand, 
Upon a fweeter fcene : 

Can England elfewhere, through her land, 
Show fuch a Village Green? 

And on it fuch rare dwellings placed, 
As each had there been fet, 

To rival the bright gems which graced 
Their owner's coronet ! 


And was the high-born landlord kind 
To his poor neighbours here ? 

Go, afk yon old, lame, tottering hind, 
He'll tell you, with a tear, 

How kindly he would fpeak to all — 
Yea, how he from “ his Grace,”’ 

Received yon portrait on his wall, 
Hung up “ in pride of place.” 


And quaintly the old man repeats 
Tales of long by-gone date, , 

Of his grand mafter’s gorgeous feats, 
In tafte, expenfe, and {tate : 
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For all the luxuries which gold, 
And grandeur fhower on birth, 
Had our gray chronicler been told, 
Were his tor ’s lot on earth. 


And now, his life of fplendour o’er, 
Sunk to death’s common lot ; 
He rests, revered as heretofore, 
In that lone burial fpot — 
Revered by all the village train, 
Who pace that Churchyard green, 
And paufe, and ponder, not in vain — 
O’er many a changing fcene. 


But come what will to bower and hall, 
Pride, Power, and Pedigree — 

Yon hatchment on the Chancel wall, 
Still speaks of death to me : 

Yet, not lefs clearly fpeaks of life, 
This bright, warm, vernal hour, 

Frefh ftirring into glorious strife, 
Earth’s every vital power. 


Old Derwent flows on, deep, and dark, 
As if no change had been ; 

Lovely as ever, Chatfworth Park, 
Looks in its funny green : 

Yon flag, as wont, floats gaily o’er 
Scenes of old ducal pride ; 

Thofe far-famed urns their waters pour, 
With rainbow colours dyed. 


And beft of all, the love remains, 
As native to the ground — 

Between the lord of thefe domains, 
And all the people round : 

So, in this praile of worth, be one, 
The living, and the dead — 

Long as “ Cavenpo Tutus,” on 
Yon Palace front is read. 


Sheffield, April, 1861. 
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ANCIENT SEPULCHRAL CROSSES AT DARLEY CHURCH. 
BY THOMAS BATEMAN, ESQ. a 
Local Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries, etc., etc., etc. 

Few perfect examples of the early Christian sepulchral monuments, 
once doubtless to be found in every part of Britain, have been trans- 
mitted to the present time, except such as have been preserved through 
the influence of traditional piety, in those formerly remote and thinly- 
inhabited regions, where the old Celtic population has still continued 
to hold its ground, notwithstanding the aggressive influence of the 
Teutonic element over the greater part of the island. The rich 
variety of pillar crosses yet found in Cornwall, South Wales, and 
more especially in Ireland, without including the peculiar series ex- 
isting in the Isle of Man, when contrasted with the isolated and rare 
instances in which similar monuments occur in other districts south 
of the Scottish border, sufficiently bears out the truth of our esti- 
mate of their general rarity ; which is, however, more owing to their 
destruction, than to any original lack of number. 

The restoration of churches during the last twenty years, has led 
to the discovery of numerous fragments of these most interesting 
memorials, which have owed their preservation to the somewhat sacri- 
legious habit the mediseval builders had, of using them as material 
for repairing the churches in whose precincts they were erected. 

The most ancient monuments of this kind, to which we would at 
present refer, as having been found in Derbyshire, consist of portions 
of large upright crosses, allied in form and decoration to those ad- 
mirable relics of Celtic ecclesiastical art before indicated, in which the 
chief element of ornament arises from the symmetrical interlacing of 
a single or double ribbon or cord, occasionally combined in its evolu- 
tions with lacertine or other zoomorphic forms, a style we believe to 
have been elaborated by the Celtic mind, in perfect independence of 
any previous system, and to be indigenous to the British islands. 
From its universal employment on every article capable of the appli- 
cation of decorative art, manufactured within these limits, in the 
period extending from the days when Ireland sent forth Christian 
missionaries to the pagan nations in Europe, in the VI. Century, 
till the introduction of foliage as a motive of design, about the XI., 
it has received the very correct name of Anglo-Hibernian art ; and 
so great is the beauty of form produced by some of the more compli- 
cated interweavings of the band, and so marvellous are the precision 
and minuteness with which they have been limned in some of the 
manuscripts of the period, that they were fabled to be the work of 
angelic artists. Such, when transferred to stone, is the ornamentation 
of our crosses, which is distinct from that of the later churchyard 
crosses, in which the prevalence of foliated design indicates the revo- 
lution in taste, arising from continental influence in proximate Ante- 
Norman times, of which Bakewell furnishes a good type. 

Several pieces of the more ancient crosses were discovered in the 
foundations of the Norman piers of the western end of the choir of 
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Bakewell Church, removed during the alterations there in 1843 — 6, 
their situation affording additional proof of the great age of the class 
of monument to which they belong ; and it is to be regretted that 
hitherto they have not met with the attention they deserve, and which 
has been already directed to the more modern series of incised slabs, 
preserved at the same place, which have been well described and illus- 
trated by several writers. We hope that to a future “ ReiiquarY” 
will be committed the charge of enshrining representations of these 
precious relics of British Christian art. 

The purpose of the present notice is to call attention to a more 
limited, but very curious series of sepulchral memorials, found in the 
course of the restoration of Darley Dale Church, in 1854, and which 
have not been before described. The fragments are so accurately 
transferred to the page before the reader, that but little written de- 
scription is required, beyond the addition of measurements, and such 
remarks as are obviously suggested by the peculiarity of some of the 
designs. . 


We begin with the most.ancient, which is a fragment, 19 inches 
high, of the shaft of a very large cross, of early type. The medium 
breadth of the shaft was 15 inches, its thickness 11, showing that the 
altitude must have been very considerable. The material is close- 
grained red sandstone, a variety of colour often selected by the sculp- 
tors of these very early crosses, and each face is carved with a dif- 
ferently arranged system of knotwork, or interlaced bands. 

The next in antiquity is part of a large and thick slab of coarse 
sandstone, now measuring only about two feet 
long by 20 inches wide, and probably forming 
only about a third of the original monument. 

It is obscurely covered with a diaper pattern, 
of very early character, which has been nearly 
“ obliterated by long-continued exposure, pre- 

vious to its having been broken up as building 
material. 

Another is a small circular headstone, 10 
inches diameter, issuing from a short shaft, 
altogether only 17 inches long. Being quite 
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plain, it has not been thought worth engraving ; but it is of the shape 
and kind attributed to the XL. century by competent authorities. 


— » 
ed ae le a ee 


Holding an intermediate place between the upright cross and the 
recumbent slab, we engrave the above fragment from the foot of a 
coped tomb, of well-defined Norman work, of the beginning of the 
XII. Century, which is curious, as combining the peculiar chevrony 
ornament with the tiled or slated roof of the abode of the living, ap- 
plied to cover the narrow house appointed for all living. The breadth 
at the foot is about 12 inches, the height of gable a little more. 

The remainder consist exclusively of coffin-shaped slabs, bearing 
crosses, accompanied by other devices marking the sex or occupation 
of the deceased, for the most part incised upon them. The miniature 
dimensions of some of these, and the adjuncts 
to the cross, alone distinguish them from the 
usual examples of their-class; and foremost 
in these respects is the slab here reproduced, 
the measurement being — breadth at head, 
103 in.; foot, 9 in.; length, 24; to which a 
little must be added, as it is slightly imper- 
fect. The cross is quite plain, and is accom- 
panied by two symbols, apparently a circular 
mirror and a comb. The former may, how- 
ever, be a circular brooch or fermail, though 
analogy would decide us in calling it a mirror. 
There is no uncertainty about the comb, and 
herein is the principal interest of the stone, 
as this symbol, almost unknown on English slabs, occurs in connection 
with the mirror on Christian monuments of the first age, in the cata- 
combs of Rome, where it has usually been understood to indicate an 
instrument of martyrdom; and is also often found upon the early 
Scottish pillar crosses, to which a passing allusion has been already 
made. Perhaps in this instance, if not in all others in this country, 
it may, equally with the key and shears, denote the female sex of. the 
individual so commemorated ; and the figures of a comb and mirror 
would be equally appropriate to the virgin, as the keys and shears to 
the wife, the one symbolizing the ornamental pursuits of youth, the 
other the matronly occupations of after life. ~ 

Another diminutive slab, about 2 feet 9 inches long, presents a very 
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sion in the jet 
fining the 


fi intention 

ly. One still smaller is (ii carved in relief, with a 
slightly floreated cross, M@=S7i with two branches issuing 
from the stem, having the angles between the limbs 
four horse-shoes, and below the base a very indeterminate animal, per- 
haps indicating the trade of the dead man to be that of smith and 
farrier. Other slabs of larger size exhibit a variety of crosses, with 
different adjuncts. 

No. 7 repeats the diagonal branches ending in the trefoil of the 
farrier’s tomb, in connection with a round-headed cross. 

No. 8 is a coffin lid, with cross and sword in relief within a rod 
moulding, bounded at the edge of the stone by a plain chamfer. 
No. 9, incised slab, with cross and sword. No. 10, 11, and 12, call 
for no remark, save that the symbols on the first appear to be the 


mallet and square, equally claimed by the mason and carpenter. 
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No. 13, 6 feet 4 inches long, has a circle in the midst of the shaft, 
which may be intended for a buckler. 

No. 14, 4 feet 9 inches long, bears a rude cross, of unusual form, 
with a pair of square-ended shears at the side. 

No. 15, 4 feet 6 inches long, has been injured by having been con- 
verted into the sill of a mullioned window. 
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No. 16. Plain cross botonnée. 
No. 17, with sword 
and huntsman’s horn 
and baldrick, hanging 
from the shaft of a cross 
fleury,* was not found 
during the alterations, 
but has long been built 
into the wall inside the 
porch, on the South side 
of the Church; from the 
character of the orna- 
mental foliage, it ap- 
to be-the most 
modern of the series; 
but it is probable that 
none of these slabs are 
later than the XIIL 
Century, whilst the most : 
ancient cross may possibly rival in antiquity the famous yew tree in 
the churchyard. 
Lomberdale. 























* A cross of very similar desi with huntsman’s horn, baldrick and sword, from 
Kirklees Priory, is engraved in Vol. IL. page 142. 





HAYFIELD AND ITS CHAPEL. 
BY WILLIAM BENNETT, ESQ. 


Tue village of Hayfield, in the Peak, lies upon the road from Buxton 
and Chapel-en-le-Frith to Glossop, and is about four miles from the 
latter town, and ten miles from the former. In the place itself there 
is nothing remarkable, except that it possesses large printworks, the 
water from the neighbouring hills being pure and well adapted to the 
purposes of those establishments. It has an increasing population, 
and a railway is now in progress to the village from the Stockport, 
Disley, and Whaley Bridge line, which will doubtless be of great 
advantage to the locality. The ridge of hills ramning northward and 
eastward from Hayfield, is the highest in Derbyshire: Kinder Scout is 
the summit, and commences that tract of gorgeous and sublime scenery 
which spreads itself over Edale, the Woodlands, Hopedale, and the 
Valley of the Derwent. The greater part of this wild country is un- 
known to the traveller, as there are no roads passable by carriages ; 
and to see the scenery in its beauty, you must either do it on foot or 
on horseback. The road into the Scout may be travelled by carriages, 
but it terminates in a cul de sac at the foot of the mountain, about 
three miles from Hayfield, and you can go no further. Parties (and 
there are many in the course of the summer) usually leave their car- 
riages at one of the farmhouses if they intend to ascend to the summit, 
which occupies a good part of an hour. In a propitious day the view 
from the top of Kinder is very fine, and I have heard it said, that in 
some states of the atmosphere you may descry the sea at Liverpool, 
nearly fifty miles distant. You look round, and find yourself sur- 
rounded with hills of various altitudes, and valleys of exquisite beauty, 
which derive no small part of their fertility and loveliness from the 
rushing streams galloping down the mountain gorges, or the placid 
river fringed by forest trees, the resort of the fisherman. A mountain 
stream descends from the head of Kinder, and has worn its way 
through the granite rocks to the valley beneath. The water descends 
by leaps from ledge to ledge for the space of four or five hundred feet, 
and in stormy weather, when the wind is south-west, and blows hard 
against the ‘“‘ Downfall” as it is usually called, I have seen the water 
blown into spray, and extending a quarter of a mile in width. With 
the alternate blast or lull of the wind it rises and falls with fitful 
variation, and presents a very singular and beautiful appearance. At 
the very top of the fall, and before it makes its first leap, several large 
granite rocks have been thrown together at some very distant period 
(probably on the breaking up of the crust of the earth by volcanic 
action, as there is no higher region in the country from which the 
rocks could have been borne), and form an arch and ceiling above the 
stream, which runs sparkling over a bed of bright sand, and is per- 
fectly pure. The grotto will hold twerity people, and has long borne 
the name of “the mermaiden’s well,” though I never heard of any of 
those amphibia getting so far inland. It is, however, a beautiful 
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cavern, into which the sunbeams penetrate through the chinks of the 
rocks, and sparkle in the water, and it forms a delightful apartment 
for refection on a hot summer’s day. On the cliffs which lie adjacent 
to the grotto, are a number of rock basons, which in all probability 
were used in druidical worship. All around, the scenery is savage and 
sublime ; but is relieved in one place by the remains of a druidical 
circle, and in another by a little cross of stone, which pointed out the 
way across the moors to the traveller, before any road was made for 
man or horse. By the cross you descend into Edale, the deepest valley 
in Derbyshire, guarded on the north by hills of twelve or fourteen 
hundred feet elevation, and on the south by the celebrated moun- 
tain Mam Tor, at the entrance of the Castleton valley. This valley 
(called Hope Dale) is of transcendent beauty and fertility ; it cannot 
be described ; it must be seen to be properly estimated. 

In speaking of the country, I have run away from my original sub- 
ject, which was the village of Hayfield, and concerning which especially, 
I proposed to write; but only to lay before the readers of the 
“ReiquaRy,” copies of two Grants made by King Henry the Fourth, 
of wood, to aid in the building of a Chapel at Hayfield. They were 
communicated to me by my friend the Rev. W. J. Brock, the incum- 
bent of Hayfield, who obtained them from the Duchy office, and may be 
useful hereafter to some writer who shall think it good to avail himself 
of the materials he may find in the “ Retiquary,” for a history of the 
county. It is only n to say further, that Whitelwood and 
Thornsedbank, mentioned in the Grants, were woods within the forest 


of High Peak, forming part of the present township of Beard, Ollerset, 
Whitle, and Thornset, and both within three miles of Hayfield. 


DUCHY OF LANCASTER. 
E. Registro 


Henr. 4th R. part 2 fol. 4. 


Pur Rocer LEcue, 
CHIVALER. 


Henry, &. au Gardein de nostre 
Boys de Whitelwode ou a son 
Lieutenant illoeges salut. Nous 
vous mandons que vous deliverez 
a nostre cher et foial Chivaler 
Roger Leche et autres, nos lieges 
de la paroche de Gloshop, sys 
Cheysnescovenables pur maerisme 
a avoir de nre donn en aide de la 
faisure d une Chapelle a Hayfeld 
en le Peck, affaire par nos Lieges 
avant ditz. Et cestes, &c. Don, 
&c., a nostre Chastell de Notyng- 
ham, le 14th Jour d Augst. 


per litteram de Signeto. 


Ducat Lanc, temp. From the Register of the Duchy of 
Lancaster 


in the time of King 
Henry the Fourth part 2, fol. 4. 
For Rocer Lecug, Knicuxr. 


Henry, &c., to the warden of our 
wood of Whitelwode, or to his 
Deputy there greeting. We com- 
mand you that you deliver to our 
dear and faithful Knight, Roger 
Leche and others, our Lieges, of 
the parish of Gloshop, six oaks fit 
for building, to have of our gift in 
aid of the making of a Chapel at 
Hayfield, in the Peak, to be made 
by our Lieges aforesaid. And 
these, &c. 

Given, &c., at our Castle of 
Notyngham, the fourteenth day of 
August. ; 

By letter of the privy Signet. 
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Ibid. 
Pur Roger Lecue, 


CHIVALER. 


Henry, é&c., au Gardein de nostre 
Boys de Thornsedbank ou a son 
Lieutenant illoeges salut. Nous 
vous mandons que vous deliverez 
a nostre cher et foial Chivaler 
Roger Leche et autres, nos lieges 
de la paroche de Gloshop, sys 
Keysnes covenables pur maerisme 
a avoir de nostre don en aide de 
la faisure dune Chapelle a Hayfeld 
en le Pek, affaire par nos Lieges 
avant ditz. Et &c., Don, 
&c., a nostre Chastell de Notyng- 
ham, le 14 Jour d’Augst I’an de 
nostre Regne sisme. 

Per litteram de Signeto. 


The same. 
For Roger Lecus, Knicut. 


Henry, &c., to the Warden of our 
Wood of Thornsedbank, or to his 
Deputy there greeting. We com- 
mand you, that you deliver to our 
dear and faithful Knight, Roger 
Leche, and others, our Lieges, of 
the parish of Gloshop, six oaks fit 
for building, to have of our Gift in 
aid of the making of a Chapel at 
Hayfield, in the Peak, to be made 
by our Lieges aforesaid. And 
these, é&ec. 

Given, &c., at our Castle of 
Notyngham, the fourteenth day of 
August, the sixth year of our 
Rei 


— ia 
By letter of the privy Signet. 


The Chapel, in aid of the building of which the Grants were made, 
has disappeared, and left no vestige of its architectural character. It 
has been replaced by a little Church, erected nearly half a century 
ago, of no pretension, but of considerable neatness and convenience. 
The Churchyard is partially surrounded by the waters of the river 
Kinder and another stream, which occasionally rise to a great height, 
and form a torrent, which endangers the ashes of the dead. 


Time’s wasting hand has done away 

The simple cross of Sybil Grey, 
And broke her font of stone : 

But yet from out the little Hill 

Oozes the slender springlet still. 


MaRMION. 


Chapel-en-le-Frith. 
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NOTES ON SOME DISCOVERIES AT THE PRIORY OF 
ST. GEORGE, GRESLEY, DERBYSHIRE. 
BY THE REV. J. M. GRESLEY, M.A. 
Curate of Seile, Leicestershire. 

In the reign of King Henry 1, AD. 1100—1135, William de 
Gresley, son of Nigel de Stafford (mentioned in Doomsday Book), 
founded near his Castle of Gresley, Derbyshire, a small Priory of 
Canons Regular of the Order of St. Augustine, dedicated to St. 
George. It subsequently received other grants of land; and shortly 
before the first Dissolution of Monasteries in 1536, by Henry VIIL, 
it was found possessed of property in Gresley, Linton, Swadlingcote, 
Harthcote, Newton, Boothorpe, Seile, Donisthorpe, Oakthorpe, Chil- 
cote, and "Foremark, and of the Rectory of Lullington, of the clear 
value of £31 6s per annum. In 1543, the King sold the site of the 
Priory, and the bulk of its estates, to Henry Criche, probably one of 
the many speculators in monastic property at that period. Thirteen 
years afterwards, it passed to Sir Christopher Alleyne, of the Mote, in 
Kent, the first of that family who settled at Gresley, son of Sir John 
Alleyne, twice Lord Mayor of London in the reign of Henry VIII., 
who by his will gave a rich gold collar and jewel to be worn by the 
Lord Mayor and his successors. From the Alleynes, it passed in the 
last century, to the Meynells, and afterwards to the Gresleys of 
Drakelow. The late Sir Roger Gresley, Bart., sold it in 1828. The 
site of the Priory had been previously detached from the Gresley Hall 
estate. 

The Canons Regular of the Order of St. Augustine, or Black 
Canons, as they were called, from the colour of their habit or dress, 
combined the duties of parish priests and monks. Consequently, the 
same church was used by, and was the property of both; the nave 
belonging to the parishioners, the chancel or choir to the Canons. 
Such being the case at Gresley, the choir of the church was sold by 
the King, as well as the domestic buildings of the Monastery and its 
estates. These edifices were probably very soon demolished ; partly 
from fear of their being again demanded for divine service, and partly, 
we may suppose, to build a residence, Gresley Hall, for Sir Christopher 
Alleyne. The parishioners still retained their nave, and the land 
north of the church, as their burial-ground ; but the rest, which had 
belonged to the Canons, was desecrated. In the year 1839, the site 
of the choir was purchased as an addition to the parish burial-ground ; 
human remains being found there, the Bishop of Lichfield considered 
that consecration of it was not required. The rapid increase of popu- 
lation in the place, since that time, now demands a further enlarge- 
ment, and the Earl Howe, as trustee to the Marquis of Hastings, to 
whom the land immediately south of the church belongs, has con- 
sented to the gift of a piece of ground for that purpose. It was there- 
fore necessary to ascertain whether this had been consecrated, and an 
opportunity was also thus given for the investigation of any remains 
which might exist of the monastic edifice. 
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Thirty-two feet south of the south-sast angle of the tower of the 
church (which stands at the east end of the north aisle of the nave 
the foundation of a thick wall was discovered running southw: 
Fragments of windows of the XIV. century, of painted glass, and of 
encaustic tiles, with coats of arms and various devices, were found 
above it. On the west side of it a stone coffin, cut out of a single 
block, with a circular cavity for the head, and tapering to the feet, 
was discovered ; and on the left side of this another coffin, formed of 
upright slabs of stone. These contained human remains carefully 
placed. Four other interments were found side-by-side of these: one 
of them had been buried in a-wooden coffin, another seemed to have 
had stones placed around him after he had been laid in the earth: the 
other two appeared to have been buried without any protection. No 
rings or other valuables were found with them ; only a copper buckle 
or two, which probably fastened their grave-clothes. The arms or 
hands of all had been religiously crossed in front of the body. Lying 
thus undisturbed in a row, they presented a striking appearance. 
Further westward of these was another interment, and four more on 
the east side of the wall. Of the latter, one was in a stone coffin 
similar to that first found. The stone lid was upon it, but broken, 
ornamented with a cross, the ends terminating with fleurs-de-lis, but 
without date or inscription. Upon removing this, the remains were 
found to have been previously disturbed. Coffins of this description 
were in use during the XII, XIII, and XIV. centuries, to which 
period these may be assigned, containing in all probability the bodies 
of early Priors, and other inmates of the house. The absence of any 
thing valuable in them may be accounted for by the limited income of 
the establishment ; the Canons could not afford to bury such things. 

Another foundation of a thick wall, eastward of the one first found, 
and parallel with it, was discovered. A chamfer on the east side of it 
showed that to have been the outside. On the west side of it were 
the remains of a fire-place, with a stone fender. By the side of this 
a large drain was found, running south and south-west with the fall of 
the ground. Many other foundations of walls, running north and 
south, east and west, were discovered ; but at present not so con- 
nectedly as to allow any plan of the buildings to be ascertained. 
There are, however, indications that the Priory was built on the usual 
plan, with a cloister-court, surrounded by the chapter-house, refectory, 
dormitory, &c. There can be no doubt that this was the burial-place 
of the Canons, some of them probably in the cloister-court, others in 
the chapter-house. The greatest care has been taken to prevent the 
remains being treated with disrespect, and, considering the thousands 
of persons who have visited the spot, successfully so. It is intended 
that they shall be reinterred, and a commemorative stone set over them. 

May 18. 


To this may be added, that subsequent excavations have brought to 
light the foundations of buildings forming three sides of a quad- 
rangular cloister-court, the church forming the fourth. They appear 
to correspond, generally, with the plan of the Austin Priory of New- 
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stead, given in the last number of the Retiquary. In the eastern 
cloister the remains of two bodies were found, one of them in a coffin 
hewn out of a single stone, of a similar description to the other two 
previously discovered, but of harder material and superior workman- 
ship. It was.covered by a heavy sandstone, without inscription or 
ornament. Within the chapter-house, two more had been ‘buried in 
wooden coffins. In other parts of the site five more interments 
appeared. South of the chapter-house was another apartment, with 
a fire-place ; and here had been erected, probably at the dissolution 
of the Priory, a place for melting the lead of the roofs, &., frag- 
ments of which, with coal, dross, and the pipe of a bellows, were 
discovered. Fragments of bases, columns, capitals, and arches, have 
been turned up ; also part of the floreated hinge of a door, and espe- 
cially may be noted, the iron shoeing of a medisval spade. The 
excavations are still being proceeded with.* 


Over Seile, June 19, A.D., 1861. 
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QUADRUPEDS ; CHAPTER III. BY JOHN JOSEPH BRIGGS, F.R.58.L. 
“The Naturalist” of ‘‘The Field,” etc., etc., etc. 


Tue Squirret. What a lovely little object is the Squirrel! How 
blithely, how cheerfully he spends his time amongst the grand old 
trees of the forest! Ever active and graceful, he is one of the most 
interesting quadrupeds that lend an additional charm to the delights 
of the woodland, The winter may have suppressed for a time his 
activity and vigour, but no sooner does the primrose appear beneath 
the hazels, than the Squirrel resumes his summer life, and may be 
seen leaping from bough to bough, with a safety and an agility, that 
fully entitle him to the appellation of the Harlequin of the Forest. 
The Squirrel is terrestrial as well as arboreal in his habits. He is 
most frequently seen on the ground in the autumn. The winter winds 
have stripped the fruits from the trees. and compelled him to descend 
to the earth in search of them. Beneath the beech, or the chesnut, 
the leaves lie thick, and are intermingled with the fallen fruit. Down 
comes the Squirrel from his perch, eyes them over with satisfaction, 
looks around to see if all is safe, and then descends. But the winds 
make a rustle among the dead leaves! He starts, looks around, and 
in a series of unequal leaps has fled like a thought. 

Once, when rambling over Donington Park, I fell in with a party of 
Squirrels. They chased each other, in the most amusing manner, 
over the boughs of an old oak tree. They consisted of an old one — 
probably the mother— and three young ones. Upon perceiving me, 
the old one made a peculiar plaintive noise, and squatting closely to 





* The Editor hopes to give a further account of these highly interesting discoveries, 
and of others which may be made in the course of the excavations now carried 
on, with illustrations, in the next part of the RELIQUARY. 
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the branch of the tree, they all lay still as sleeping dormice. When, 
however, the dam had put them in a position to escape observation, 
she herself dropped from the branch with a tremendous bump to the 
ground, and ran to a neighbouring tree, within a few yards of me. 
She did not attempt to ascend, but sat making a plaintive cry, evi- 
dently with the intention of attracting my attention towards her, and 
from the young. I minutely estimated the height she dropped, and I 
feel convinced it was not less, but I think more, than twenty-four feet ; 
and apparently she did so without suffering the least injury. It is 
very curious to see the young ones descend the bole of a tall, young, 
smooth tree. They hang, as it were, by the claws of their hind feet, 
gradually creeping downwards on their fore feet, and drawing their 
hind ones after them a few inches ata time. It has been asserted by 
some naturalists, that the Squirrel lies dormant in the winter. This 
may to some extent be true; at least, the Squirrel is much more 
rarely seen in the winter than the summer ; but I have seen him oc- 
casionally leaping along the snow, and on the branches of trees, even 
on the coldest days. He usually stores a few nuts, or beech mast, 
which afford him a repast for some time ; and these being exhausted, 
he is driven abroad to seek a further supply. When the supply of 
their usual food is scarce, they become injurious to woods and planta- 
tions, by biting off the leading shoots of young trees, stripping the 
bark, and otherwise defacing them. They will bite through the bark, 
even to the wood, and peel it off to the length of five or six feet. 
The old Squirrels have occasionally a pretty habit of carrying their 
young ones in their mouths, on which occasions their necks seem as if 
they were encircled with fur tippets. 

"1g Sarew Mouse. Throughout the length and breadth of Derby- 
shire, the Common Shrew is anything but scarce ; but in some parts 
south of the Trent, and all along the valley of that river, it is plen- 
tiful enough. It is, however, very partial to particular fields, being 
most common where the herbage is rough and coarse. In the tufts 
of such grass they lie concealed, and as far as I can judge, make holes 
like the field-mice, into which they can retreat. On one occasion, I 


fell in with a great number, under the following circumstances. A — 


very high flood occurring on the Trent, the waters overflowed a par- 
ticular meadow, with the exception perhaps of a hundred square yards 
of ground, which rose higher than the rest. To this island, with some 
difficulty, I waded, my attention having been directed to a dark-looking 
object upon it. This proved to be nothing more than refuse vegeta- 
tion ; but I was amply repaid for the trouble, by meeting with a sin- 

profusion of animal life. Almost every tuft of grass contained 
a Shrew Mouse, and the ground seemed quite alive with them. A 
Scotch terrier which accompanied me soon killed three, and would 
have annihilated dozens ; but I drew him away, considerimg it useless 
to destroy the lives of such a number of harmless animals. There 
must have been many hundreds. The reason for their congregating 
in this manner, no doubt was because the spot lay high and dry, and 
consequently they had selected it in order to prevent themselves being 
drowned by the flood. I find, however, that if the ground is com- 
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pletely saturated with wet, provided it is not so high as to overflow 
the grass, the “Shrews” will not be forced from their “runs,” but 
continue to occupy the low ground. A vast mortality takes place 
annually amongst the Shrews. Their dead bodies may be seen lying 
near hedgerows and along foot-paths, without being disfigured by any 
act of violence. The cause of this mortality it is difficult to explain. 
It usually takes place about March. These animals generally make 
their nests in fields of mowing grass. Mowers frequently cut through 
them when mowing down grass ; but they are fixed low in the bottom 
of the grass on the ground, and never, as far as I am aware, in holes 
beneath it. When thus damaged, the mouse does not usually forsake 
the nest ; but I have known her bestow considerable care in shielding 
the young from danger. The nest is a proof of the animal’s skill and 
industry, and is worthy of admiration. It is round in shape, and one 
thing with reference to it is very remarkable, which is, that there is 
no entrance to it. My own opinion is, that an opening is made as 
required in various parts of the nest, and closed when no longer 
needed. The nest is as Burns would truly describe it — 


*« A wee bit heap o’ leaves and stibble, 
That costs it many a weary nibble.” 


In the autumn of 1842, I met with an incident relative to the 
character of this animal worth recording. I was rambling by the 
margin of a patch of sedge, when I discovered the nest of a Shrew 
Mouse close to my feet. It was about the size of a cricket ball, and 
contained five young ones. I took it up, and having satisfied my 
curiosity, replaced it in a careless manner ; but going to it a few days 
afterwards, I observed that the dam had closed up the aperture which 
I had broken, and drawn the blades of long grass over the nest, so as 
to cover the minute habitation in a most admirable manner. When- 
ever I passed that way, I took a peep at the group, to watch their 
growth ; and was not a little surprised, after a few visits, to find the 
nest missing. I examined the locality minutely, and found a nest 
about fifty yards further, containing the same number of young, and 
about the same age, and my belief is, that the dam, not liking my 
frequent intrusion, had removed her charge to a more secure place, 
furnishing an additional example of the care and tenderness which 
these minute animals display towards their young. 

Tae Water Sarew. This mouse, unlike the one previously de- 
scribed, is pretty much an inhabitant of water, and spongy places 
situated in low situations, or lazy rivulets. It is amphi‘ious in its 
habits, but I have known it taken at a considerable distance from 
water, and even in high and dry cornfields. At present very few cap- 
tures of this animal have occurred in Derbyshire ; but if the proper 
localities were minutely examined, I do not think it would prove so 
rare as it is now supposed to be. In the parish of Melbourne I have 
met with five specimens at various periods of the year. I have even 
seen it travelling over snow in the winter. Qn May 10, 1845, a 
person killed a pair in the parish alluded to, as he stated, under the 
following circumstances. His attention was called to them by hearing 

c 
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a peculiar distressing cry, which he found proceeded from a frog taken 
captive by one of them. The Shrew had made a small hole in the 
reptile’s neck, and was endeavouring to kill it by that means; but the 
sound of approaching footsteps put a stop to his proceedings. Both 
the Shrews were captured, and proved to be male and female. This 
Shrew is rather vicious. One which I caught bit me savagely through 
a leather glove. These animals are very shy, and it is only a very 
close observer who is enabled to watch their habits and manners. 
There is a particular part of the Trent which is a favourite spot with 
them. The water is formed into a still deep pool, and on the bank 
are some moss-clad stones. Here, when all is still, the little creatures 
may he seen running nimbly after each other, amongst the stones, in 
the most agile and playful manner; then perhaps they go to the 
water’s edge, and you hear them rustling amongst the sedge. Then, 
if you are well concealed from observation, they may be seen poking 
their little snouts amongst the refuse vegetation which the floods have 
left, with the hope, no doubt, of picking up some choice insect or 
worm. Then they will dive into the water to the very middle of the 
pool, and come up to the surface, swimming slowly about and enjoying 
themselves in a very amusing manner. After they have dived and 
come up, their coats are dry and sleek and glossy, as the skin of the 
mole. This Shrew is similar to the Common Shrew in shape, but the 
colour on the back is much deeper, amounting almost to a black ; the 
belly is of a lighter brown. 


(To be continued. ) 
King’s Newton. 





Original Documents. 


Tue following interesting documents, relating to the Poll Tax in 
Marston Montgomery, are communicated by T. N. Inog, Esq., of Wake- 
field, and were copied by him from the original belonging to Thomas 
Copestake, Esq., of Kirk Langley. The “ Poll Tax,” so called, was 
first levied in England A.D. 1378. The Rebellion of Wat Tyler, 
1381, sprung from this impost. It was again levied in 1513. By the 
18 Charles IL., every subject was assessed by the head, viz—a Duke, 
£100; a Marquis, £80; a Baronet, £30; a Knight, £20; an Esquire, 
£10; and every single private person 12d., 1667. This grievous im- 
post was abolished by William III. at the period of the Revolution. 
The last imposition of this tax before the Revolution, was in 1677. 
These lists must have been prepared about this date, certainly not 
later. This class of documents are of rare occurrence— 


Marston MontTGoMERY.—A Particular 
of all the names of the several persons 
within the Lordship of Marston Mont- 
= [in the County of Derby], and of 

‘ir tes, according to the Acts of 
Parliament for payment of PoLL Money, 


Marston MontcomMERy.—A Particular 
of all the names of the several persons 
within the Lordship of Marston Mownt- 
GOMERY [in the County of Derby], under 
the sum of £5 youl = Poll for, accord- 
ing to the Acts of Parliament. 
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assessed by us, William Hall, Conia, 
and others, whose names are su 


BY THE 


YEAR. 
Mr. Thomas Stubbinge, clark, and 
his son ‘I‘homas by the year £100 
John Lowe, Gent, one of the At- 
Mary She mag | the King’s Bench ... 
don, widow and her son 


Richard pena and Katherine 
his Mother ms 

Richard Wolley and his sonne 

Joseph Shilton and —* his 
Brother ee 


eokS $8 


28 


John yr 4 and his Brother 

Sampson, for their lands here 
and at Steed (Serda} 
John Chamber! 





Sansa 


oe 


5 
8 
0 
7 
14 
8 
0 
8 
5 


SR 


OBN COPESTAKE, 
‘JOHN CHAMBERLYY, 
Witi1aM Drtca. 





Mr. Stubbing’s family, Jane peng fs his 
ae, John mith, John Ditch 
Mary Moorwood, and Jane Bakon, his 
servants. 

Mr. John Lowe’s family, Elizabeth Cope 
and Mary Eaton. 

Edward Burton’s family, George Bertram 
and Alice Copestake, his servants. 

John Loton’s family, Nicholas Loton, his 
Brother, Wm. Shaw ard Francis ——, 

Thon wo family, John Bradsha‘' 
omas Bowyer’s family, Jo Ww 
and Elizabeth Cresswell, his servants. 

Mr. William —/ his family, William 
Prince, his son, Henry Brotone and 
a his servants. 

unt’s family, Robert Ferni- 


hough. 
Richard Conway’s family, Thomas Lee 
and t| Hampson, his servants. 
Richard Wolley’s family, 7 Wolley, 
his daughter, and Ellen olley, his 
t. 


’s family, William Hutton 
i Woolley, his servants. 
Mr. 1 magge Retna Pencocke’s family, i 
apriyint is orm Freeman, and Margt 
his servants. 


here Or family, Ellen Hutton, 
Dytch, his brother. 


stake’s family, William Cope- 
ee Geen Hew! and, and Mary 
J . Chamberlaine’s fae, Jane Taylor, 


his servant. 
Joane Hibl ~ family, Margaret Hiblyn, 


her r. 
Mr. Edward Brotone’s family, Mary Poole, 
his servant. 


Thomas Copestake and Jane his wife. 
— a and Sarah 


ile Halland Hlaabeth his wif, and 


Brother. 
William Hollis, Joan his wife, and Richard 
Thom: 


pson. 
and Joane his wife. 
John Ni Elizabeth his wife, and Doro- 
thy North, his‘ Mother. 
Joun CoPpEstTaKE, 





Derbyshire Anthology. 


On Elizabeth Willoughby, First wife to Henry Willoughby, of Risley, Baronet, who 
lieth interr’d in the Parish of Wilne, in Derby-shire. 
Why did the birds ’ith hight of Summers prime 
Their wonted Chirpings leave ; which used to chime 
Like silver sounding bells, from springs or woods 
Which echo iterates from running floodes. 
The silly Robinet did leave to — 
And senseless sat upon the cold house-top. 
The Larke lay downe lothing to get on winge, 
The Thrush had quite forgot her sonneting. 
Sad Philomela from her pensive brest 
In all dull sorrows tunes her notes exprest. 
Such mournful dirges were by her begun 
As if that sorrow sorrow would strike dumbe, 
Thy losse best woman, was the cause why thus 
Both man, and creatures were incongruous. 
The Birds bless’d woman ruefully did mone 
Thinking their Phoenix was to ashes flone. 
But from thy flames few more such will arise, 
In thee th’ Arabicke perfection dies. 
Thou Orphants mother, and the Churches praise, 
Great pity Time did not protract thy daies. 
But let a stocke of vertues fall in thee, 
Which able were to make an Historie 
Of ample goodness ! these for to looke upon 
And dare to write ’em were detraction. 
Thou hast bene long lamented, yet no verse 
Nor showres of rhetorique can grace thy Herse. 
Thou hast out-gone all eloquence ; and we 
Neede no invention, thy Historie 
Will find us worke enough! and that we read 
Of thee at Risley, though that thou be dead. 
The neighbour villages, that round are there, 
Receive thy bounteous almes, three times a yeere, 
Paid from thy Husband’s open treasurie 
Whose soule sweet, Saint, hath long lamented thee. 
That wert the true Idea of his soule 
Whose pious actions doe all ills controule. 
He o’re thy Funerall Herse a Fabricke fram’d* 
A Chappell at Wilne ! what needes that be nam’d ? 
All buildings come too short of that great worth, 
Which thy most honourd birth-right did bring forth. 
And therefore dead thou canst not lodged be 
More in thy grave, then in our memorie. 
From Sampson’s ‘‘ Virtus Post Funera Vivit.” 1636. 


THE AUTHOUR TO HIS BOOKE. 
ee grosse reat ’d <7 - a holy saint, 
mt my love, though rude my pensill paint, 

If any blame thee for deformitie, wns 

Say Nature call’d thee, and not Oratorie ; 
If on thy browes be starres of ignorance, 

Say Fortune’s pype did never teach thee dance, 
Wish them amend which best can iudge thine ill, 

So shall both thou and I bee happy still. 


From Sir Anthony Fitzherbert’s ‘‘ Booke of Husbandrie,” 4to., 1598. 








* A famous oy, ae and the Tombe of his noble ancestours by him erected over 
her in the Parish Church of Wilne in Derby-shire. 





Notes on Books. 


Mr. MuRRAY, whose Handbooks have become an absolute essential to every traveller 
abroad, and whose attention has been, with equal success, turned to some of the 
counties at home, has now done really good service to the public by issuing a “‘ Hand- 
book to the Cathedrals of England,”* which is, undoubtedly, as far superior to his 
other Handbooks, as they themselves are to the ordi: run of common Guide-books 
to the localities they represent. Mr. Murray’s aim in all his works of this class seems 
tu be to make them faultlessly perfect, less of cost or trouble, and he has so far 
succeeded that they may indeed be looked upon as model publications of their class. 
They are literally what they profess to be, Guzde-books, — they give one just the infor- 
mation one wants, and they give it without trouble and witbout fear of error. Unlike 
most other Guide-books, in which one has to wade through a sea of “ fine writing” to 
get at the ‘wee-est’ scrap of information, and wherein the aim of the writer is, usu- 
ally, to clothe the most common place matters and objects with an air of would-be 
grandeur and importance, the characteristic of Mr. Murray's series is the stringing 
together an immense mass of reliable facts, interspersed with supporting authorities, 
and with abundant references and reliable opinions. Of the Handbook to the Cathe- 
drals, two parts, or rather volumes, are issued. These comprise the Southern division, 
the group of Cathedrals composed of Winchester, Salisbury, Exeter, Wells, Chichester, 
Canterbury, and Rochester, and these are described in the most able and learned 
manner, and lavishly illustrated with engravings of the 4 highest order. These 
volumes will be followed very shortly by the “ Eastern,” ‘‘ Western,’’ ‘‘ Northern,” 


and ‘‘ Welsh ” Cathedrals, so that in time we shall be in possession of the most full 
and complete work on the subject which has ever been attempted. Of course we do 
not for a moment mean to ignore the pretensions of the beautiful volumes of Britton, 
Winkles, and others, but we mean that for practical usefulness, for conciseness, and 
z completeness of information, and for uty and fidelity of illustrations, Mr. 


urray’s volumes will be, :f continued in the same style as the two first of the series, 
far superior to any which have yet ap 

The account of each Cathedral is divided into two parts, — the first comprising a 
history and description of the Cathedral, its monuments, and architectural features, 
and the second embracing a history of the See, with excellently written notices of the 
principal Archbishops and Bishops who have filled them. From these notices we 

uote the following, relating to Archbishop Sheldon, who was descended from a 
Derbyshire family, originally of Sheldon in the High Peak. 

“‘a.D. 1663— 1677 — CuaR.es II. GILBERT SHELDON, born of a good Staffordshire 
family, was educated at Oxford, where he became Fellow and Warden of All Souls’ 
College. He was a warm supporter of the King during the civil war, and was one of 
the royal chaplains sent for to attend the commissioners at the treaty of Uxbridge. 
When the Parliamentarian commissioners visited Oxford, Sheldon was 
Wardenship, and, Loge 
reforming committee, 


come wi 


primacy, and in 1667 was el 
already given £1000 towards the building of the tre at Oxford, and finding 
that no other contributors came forward, he took on himself the whole expense of its 
erection, amounting to about £14,000. The Sheldonian Theatre is an early work of 
Sir Christopher Wren. Within it is a portrait of the Archbishop, and his statue 
appears on the exterior. 

** Archbishop Sheldon gave much offence at Court by his open condemnation of the 
King’s manner of life ; and in 1669 he retired to his at Croydon, where he spent 





* Handbook to the Cathedrals of England, Southern Division, Parts 1 and 2. 
London: John Murray, Albemarle Street. 2 vols., 1861. 
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the greater part of his time until his death in 1677. He was buried in the parish 
church of Croydon, where his tomb, with effigy, still remains.” 

The account of each Cathedral is ill in the first place with a ground plan, 
showing the different periods of the building, with ample references at the side ; 
general views of the Cathedral from the most effective points then follow, and these 
are succeeded by a large number of beautifully engraved architectural and monu- 
mental details, and representations of other objects of antiquarian interest which 
they contain. Thus, for instance, in Winchester Cathedral, besides the ground plan 
and two general views, we have, in no less than twenty-four plates, exquisitely en- 
graved illustrations of the chantry of William of Wykeham ; of the West Porch ; of 
the interior of the nave, looking east, and showing to perfection the beautiful groini 
of its roof; details, showing the style of transformation of the nave, from its Calgioal 
Norman state, as built by Bish alkelin, to its present unrivalled completeness, as 
built by Bisho , Wi of Wykeham, and William of Waynflete, in the 
XIV. and ZV cutee: the west end of the north aisle of the nave; panels of 
Wykeham’'s and of Waynflete’s work ; the tomb of William Rufus ; plan of the font ; 
view of the font ; the sculptures on the font ; the bowl of the font ; the Minstrels’ 
gallery, or tribune; the north "cad of the tower ; the stalls in the choir ;. the altar 
screen ; the mortuary chest of Edred ; Norman bay of the north transept ; the south 
aisle; the door north of the Lady Chapel; capital and base in the Lady Chapel ; 
Queen ? 8 —_ (the 4 ep — = = the oes a. 
riage to Philip of Spain, ; Bishop gton’s pel ; the splendid chantry of 
William of Waynflete; a finial from the Feretory, and a finial hen the back of the 
Reredos. The other Cathedrals are as profusely illustrated, and all the inte- 

ing portions of them are thus brought faithfully and vividly before the reader. 

Of the beauty and fidelity of these illustrations, we cannot convey an idea by de- 
scription, and we exceedingly — that we are unable to transfer one or two of them, 
as ——. to our pages. They are for the most part engraved by Mr. Orlando 
Jewitt, the well-known architec ural engraver, from sketches made by himself, ex- 
pressly for the work, or from photographs, and therefore they may be thoroughly 
relied on, as yng hy as it is possible for art to produce. We repeat, that we 
are sorry not to le to give one or two specimens of these engravings, so as to 
show our readers the admirable style in which Mr. Murray is illustrating those mag- 
nificent buildings, those 

—— “‘glories of our nation, 
The Cathedral, house of God ” — 


but as this cannot be, they may take our word for it, that both in a descriptive, his- 
torical, and illustrative sense, the work before us is one of the best, most ble, and 
useful, which has ever been issued. 





Whether in prose or verse, we are dear lovers of legends and superstitions, and 
whenever we can we greedily collect them together — not only for their wildness, and 
the romance which they breathe in every sentence, but for their historic value, and 
for the absolute mine of valuable lore which —, Be power i the a a 
reader, an old legend, or tradition, may i meed of startling incident, an 
the proper heat te romance, to cues % eleaative ; but to the antiquary and the 
historian, it possesses a far higher interest. and becomes a valuable aid to his re- 
searches. It is not the legend as a story which interests him, but it is the groundwork 
of fact on which it is based that gives it a value in his eye, and it is the tracing out of 
that fact, and of the obscure allusions which it may contain, which makes it so fasci- 
hating to him. Glad indeed are we to see, and to notice, a little volume* just issued— 
we regret to say anonymously — in which some of the legends connected with a highly 
picturesque locality in North Staffordshire, Lud Church, and other places in the same 
district, are embodied, with the exception of one instance, in verse. The metrical 
legends are “ The Chieftain,” relating to H de Spencer and Sir Swithelm of the 
Ley. of the time of the Holy Wars; ‘‘ Caster’s Bridge,” a legend of a band of despe 

oes; “‘ The Heritage,” a sad tradition relating to an old house on the estate of 
John Crewe, Bart. ; and ‘* Lud Church,” an episode of the rebellion of 1745, recounting 
the halt of the unfortunate Prince Charles Edward and his army at Swithamley, on its 
way to Derby, when the Prince is said to have passed a night in this ravine, on his 
‘march through the forest to join his followers at the nearest point beyond the Roches. 


* Legends of the Moorlands and Forests in North Staffordshire. London: Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co. Leek: Hall and Son. 
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The versification oer and simple, and quite in keeping with the requirements of the 

— which the author has given. It is, altogether, a very nice little volume, well 

re ted, and very neatly bound ; and is one we are particularly glad to see issued. 
ere is scarcely a district in the kingdom that has not its store of lege 

and traditionary lore, and it is to be hoped that they may be equally fortunate wi 

Lud Church in finding an able and willing chronicler. We quote from the only prose 

legend in this interesting little volume, the following 


LEGEND OF LUD CHURCH. 


posed to be derived from the German word “ Lollen,” 
ly alluding to the extreme fondness of this sect for 


Walter de Lud-Auk was one of the most zealous supporters of the Wicklifite doc- 
trines; so much so, that the ecclesiastical authorities sought every opportunity to 
This natural cave was once much larger, but one of those strong convulsions of 
nature which undoubtedly formed the ravine at first, by a second stroke caused it to 
collapse into its present narrow condition. Walter de Lud-Auk was in the habit of 
ing to this cavern during the summer months, with several of his friends, where 
their devotional exercises might be conducted with safety. Sometimes they made 
this place their abode, while they spread themselves over the country, extending their 
doctrines among the peasantry. i were the searches made for them ; but at that 
time the forest was so large and dense, and the cavern so well concealed, that their 
searches were bootless. On these occasions the Lollards kept close, while food was 
conveyed to them by Henrick Montair, the head forester, who was devoted to their 
interests. It was a fine afternoon when the Lollards assembled to perform divine 
service in the natural cavern of Lud Church. Upon an elevated mound in the upper 
part of the Church, stood the good old minister. Walter de Lud-Auk was about 
seventy years of age; his hair was bleached like the hoary top of Snowdon ; yet his 
form was erect, and what is still more strange, his broad and massive brow was un- 
clouded with the slightest wrinkle. Neither tis voice nor his intellect had suffered 
from the iron and relentless hand of time. The former was strong and melodious, 
and was equally fitted for vocal praise or pious exhortation ; the latter could grapple 
with the keen and subtle ment of Romish champions. Walter de Lud-Auk was 
@ man eminently fitted for the post and faith which he had chosen ; his strong mind 
and indomitable will were well calculated to brave the wrath of the Roman Catholic 
Church ; while his gentleness, exemplary piety, and the weight of his learning and 
age, could not fail to make a favourable impression. The assembly, fourteen in 
number, was ranged in a circle, having their pastor at their head. On his right hand 
stood a beautiful girl, Alice de Lud-Auk, his grand-daughter, whose mts dying 
when she was an infant, was thus left to the care of her grandfather, whom she gene- 
rally accompanied in his journeys. She was about eighteen years of age, rather taller 
than the generality of women. Her form united the sylph-like lightness, which ac- 
om pe irls of this age, to the fullér and maturer proportions of advanced woman- 
hood ; her head was exquisitely shaped ; her brow was fair and broad liké her grand- 
father’s ; indeed her fine features, and the luxuriant graces of her form, made up a 
picture of loveliness, which the old walls of Lud Church rarely viewed. Among the 
rare qualities with which this fair creature was endowed was a matchless voice ; ind 
all her relations excelled in this enviable accomplishment ; but she, like a diamond 
surrounded by less precious stones, surpassed them all. Separated from the rest of 
the congregation, and almost at the entrance of the cavern, stood, or rather leaned 
inst the Wall, the herculean form of the head forester. Henrick Montair was of 
— stature and strength ; his features were cast in that striking style called the 
man — large, dark, full eyes, keen and vivid as the falcon’s ; the aquiline nose and 


curved and haughty mouth. The impression of his features was rendered still more 


striking by his bronzed complexion and curling black beard. He was clad in a coarse 
dress of Lincoln n, his legs were pro from the briars by strong buskins of 
deerskin. In his belt was a heavy broad sword, a huntsman’s horn, and a long dagger. 
At his feet lay 4 cross-bow and a sheaf of arrows. After ashort but earnest prayer 
from the pastor, the opening hymn begun. How beautiful and solemn did that hymn 
sound, as every note and every voice acted in sweet accordance and harmony with each 
other. The lofty and sweet tenor, and the deep and musical bass, mingled their 
dulcet notes together in a fervent prayer to the Most High. * At a certain of the 
hymn the male singers stopped, while the wild-birdlike strains of Alice de Lud-Auk 
warbled with an almost unearthly sound (so remarkable was the compass of her voice) 
through the vaulted chamber. Just when her voice was at its highest pitch, and when 
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all eyes and thoughts were fixed on the beautiful and remarkable singer, a quick 
trampling of feet and a ringing of arms was heard. Before any movement could be 
made, a tall and powerful man, clad in steel, rushed in at the entrance, followed by 
others. The voice of the singer was hushed ; the man stopped short, and, waving his 
sword, cried, ‘‘ Yield, in the name of the Blessed Church, and his Most Gracious 
Majesty, Henry the Fifth.” The Lollurds seized their weapons, and to stand 
on the defensive ; but were commanded to desist by their pastor. All obeyed, except 
the forester, who darted forward, and seizing the officer in his iron grasp, dashed him 
with such force among his followers, that they were irresistibly borne back to the 
entrance of the cave; then drawing his sword, he called to the Lollards to escape 
through the other .outlet, while he defended the pass. One of the men levelled his 
arquebus, and fired as the forester pressed forward. The bullet whistled by his ear, 
but a loud shriek burst from behind. The forester turned hastily round, almost afraid 
to trust his eyes. His foreboding was but too true ; he saw the beautiful Alice sup- 

rted in the arms of her grandfather — the fatal bullet was lodged in her bosom. 
Bttering a terrible cry, the forester sprang forward, and flung himself with the despe- 
ration of a wild beast upon his foes. His great stature and strength, and the narrow- 
ness of the path, were formidable obstacles to the assailants. Two had fallen, cleft to 
the teeth by the mighty arm of the forester, while all shrank from encountering those 
terrible death-dealing strokes. 

There was a pause. The men held back, and the giant forester leaned on his bloody 
sword, his brilliant eyes flashing fire from beneath his shaggy and lowering brows. A 
low sound now issued from the violated temple, like the plaintive sighing of the wind, 
it grew stronger and stronger, till at last the lofty and'solem death-chant of the perse- 
cuted Loll could plainly be heard, swelling in rich, yet mournful strains, as it 
rolled forth from the cavern and floated in the breeze, then declining in cadences of 
touching tenderness and melancholy pathos, it ceased, and the songs of the Lollards 
never more issued from Lud Church. So solemn and wild was the place, so awful the 
event which had called forth the beautiful yet unlooked-for hymn, that even the rough 
natures of the soldiers were touched, while the strong chest of the forester heaved with 
emotion. A few moments after the last sounds of the chant had passed away in the 
wind, Walter de Lud-Auk, hearing the fair corpse of his grand-daughter, and followed 
by the Lollards in solemn procession, carrying with them pickaxes and spades, issued 
from the church. At a few yards from the entrance, the Lollards began to dig the last 
resting-place of Alice de Lud-Auk. The soldiers were grouped round in silence, for 
there is nothing which makes such an impression on the mind as a glimpse at the state 
through which the perishable matter of all earthly things must pass. The grave was 
dug, the corpse buried, and soon the earth covered the lamented remains of her, who 
one short and fleeting hour ago, joyed in the possession of youth and beauty. Thus 
do the temporal things of this world pass away, like the morning dew before the mid- 
day sun. 

e good old pastor, upon whose countenance grief was strongly depicted, but who, 
with the Christian fortitude of all good men, bowed in submission to the will of his 
God, kneeled down, and signing to his companions in adversity to do the same, he 
offered up a short but fervent prayer. Then rising with a dignity which no misfortune 
could — he with his friends (including the forester), peacefully submitted to 
the soldiers. 

Little more of this melancholy legend remains to be told. On the way to London 
the forester conceived a plan of escape for the whole party, but they refused to profit 
by it; but De Lud-Auk, aware of Montair’s ey oe for his imprudent resistance to the 
officers of justice, ordered him, on pain of his displeasure, to convey several papers of 
importance to France. After considerable resistance Montair obeyed, made his escape, 
and embarked for France, where he resided till the invasion of the English, whom he 
joined. Of De Lud-Auk’s companions, some were imprisoned for a short time, the 
rest pardoned ; the fate of De Lud-Auk himself was never known, but it is supposed 
that he died in prison. 


NOTES ON BOOKS. 





Mr. Parker has, we are glad to announce, just issued a second and enlarged edition 
of his admirable ‘‘ Introduction,”* a work which ought to be in the hands of every one 
who takes an interest in the study, or in the practice of Gothic architecture, and of 
every tourist who wishes to understand anything about the ages of such old churches 
as he may visit, and of the characteristics of the different styles which they exhibit. 
Mr. Parker opens his volume by saying, that “‘ the book is one of facts, not of theories 





* An Introduction to the Study of Gothic Architecture, by John Henry Parker, 
F.8.A., etc., etc., etc. Oxford and London: J. H. and Jas. Parker, 1861. 
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or fancies,” and this is precisely what is wanted. {In a work of this kind, “‘ theories” 
would be quite out of place, and “fancies” literally mischievous. A single of 
facts, clearly and honestly given, is to our mind far more valuable than a whole volume 
of theory, however plausibly that th may be written. In the volume before us, 
Mr. —— has worked up to this ntiwern A throughout, and has thus made it perfectly 
reliable in every i 
Commencing with the Roman period, Mr. Parker gives illustrative examples of 
masonry, and then passes on to the Anglo-Saxon period, of which he also gives some 
very characteristic and excellent —- of towers and details, from hurst, 
Earls-Barton, Sompting, Caversfield, York, etc. He then roceeds to speak of, and 
describe, with engravings of details, the Early Norman style, and so on through the 
Late Norman, to the period of its transition into Early English, in the reign of 
Richard the First. Early English, Decorated, Perpendicular, and Jacobean 
styles, are then fully described, their characteristics, both in general feature and in 
detail, clearly pointed out, and illustrated from actual examples, and such information 
given as must Be of the highest value to the student, and the work is then brought 
to a close by a remarkably useful and learned chapter on foreign — but principally, of 
course, on French — styles of architecture. The illustrations, no less than 172 in 
ber, are chosen with the greatest care, and executed in the most finished and 
beautiful manner, the minutest details being given with marked fidelity. They are 
principally by Mr. O. Jewitt. One excellent feature of the work is its Sopnguaghiend 
and glossarial indices — the latter of which the student will find of much value. Mr. 
Parker’s book is one we can setae, Comp ome to our readers, as one of the best 
manuals on the subject which has yet been issued. 








The fifth volume of “Collectanea Antiqua’ is just completed, and forms eg 
the most interesting volume of the series. The present Part (Part IV., Vol. V.) con- 
tains an excellent article on Lyminge, in Kent, with engravings of some very interest- 
ing and curious details of the Saxon Church there, with the arches turned with Roman 
tiles, taken from an extensive villa which stood on the site of the church and church- 
yard. This is followed by an engraving and description of a “‘fool’s bauble,” in the 
possession of Lord Londesborough ; by papers on the Roman column at Cussy, and on 
Autun ; and by an excellent account of the fortifications at Dax, which it was the 
Editor’s good fortune to ——- from destruction, and in commemoration of which a 
medal, bearing on the obverse a fine bust of Mr. Roach SMITH, and on the reverse a 
representation of the walls of Dax, has been struck. This is succeeded by a plate (the 
third of the series) of coins of Caransius; by a plate of rare and unedited British and 
Roman coins; and by an illustrated account of some very curious leaden Ampulle. 
Then follows a startling and important article on the ‘‘ Mutilation and Destruction of 
Church Monuments,” in which some curious facts relative to the mutilation of one of 
the Talbot monuments are given. This is succeeded by a paper, which we must 
honestly confess we would rather not have seen in the contents of the Col. Ant., on 
the vexed question of the authenticity of Mr. Eastwood’s leaden images, said to have 
been found at Shadwell. Whatever our own opinion may be on the point has nothing 
to do with the matter; but we do think it would have been better to have allowed the 
question to rest, instead of having it again revived, after so much time, and learning, 
and money, have been expended. The Part is brought to a close by a new but capital 
feature in the work, that of biographical notices of deceased antiquaries, who have 
contributed to its pages. Thus we have notices of Lord Londesborough, of Mr. W. 
H. Rolfe, of Mr. W. H. Brooke, and of Mr. 8. W. Stevenson. We hope this feature 
will be continued. The volume now completed is illustrated by no less than twenty- 
nine carefully executed = etched by H. W. King, F. W. Fairholt, Liewellynn 
Jewitt, J. G. Waller, C. R. Smith, and others; and by many woodcuts worked into the 
text. The antiquarian world is deeply indebted to Mr. Smith for this work, which he 
so ably conducts, and we shall look anxiously forward for the commencement of the 
sixth volume, in which we see the Editor promises many interesting articles. 





The subject of the “ Physiology of Ferns, with a List of Derbyshire Specimens,” 
ably treated by Dr. Goode, has already occupied some space in a former Bart of th 
“ RELIQUARY ” (Vol. I.; p. 34), and this we Yelieve to have been the first attempt 
to call public attention specially to the great number of species of these charming 





* Collectanea Antiqua; Etchings and Notices of Ancient Remains. By Charles 
Roach Smith, Esq., F.S.A. London: Printed for Subscribers only. 
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nature,” which are found within the confines of Derbyshire, and this 
was done as an introduction to the subject, in the hope pm ge mn 
y, 





lates, 
lees so that the reader is actually 


and Memoranda upon Fi ” most pleasingly and admirably written by the Rev. 
SmirH, the learned Incumbent of Osmaston by Ashborne, which he closes by 
an earnest — to fern-collectors to be sparing in their —- and to leave 
them growing in their native places, for the use and benefit of those who are to come 
after us. Mr. Smith very truly says, too, “the inroads of improvement ia agriculture, 
the enclosure of wilds, and the opening of all accessible places to the feet and greedy 
bite of the ox and sheep, have exterminated many a native plant, and have limited the 
number of our rarities. The lover of insects, birds, and ferns, and the lover of land- 
scape also, must cast many a fond regret over scenes once reckoned rife with treasures 
of natural history ; but now modernized into arable or grazing land, and made tribu- 
tary to the market and rent-day. There are antiquities of Nature’s wildness, scarcely 
less ing protection and preservation, than the antiquities.of masonry in ruin ; 
and if the country scenes of our land become destitute of al] that is rustic, pictu- 
resque, and worthy of scientific research —if every hedgerow that ventures to luxu- 
riate in a rose or hone kle, must be trimmed or levelled — if every marshy nook, 
rank with reed and . and with their shelly and insect peoples, must be submitted 
to drainage, must be cleared, and be made to pay — then will the tend of our 
population, now already too — to gather into towns, and to abandon the open 
parts of the country, include, in self-defence, even those who love the country best ; 
and nature must studied in books, and museums, or in foreign lands; and our 
British Floras and Faunas will become historical records of what England once was, 
before this utilitarian age began.” : 

Mr. Howes has devoted many years of untiring labour to the study of Ferns, in the 
neighbourhood of Matlock, and therefore the editing of this work has fallen into per- 
fectly able and competent hands, and we cordially commend it to the attention of our 
the pI sm an example of the faithfulness of representations, we reproduce one 

jates. 
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GOLD RING FOUND AT HADDON HALL. 


The accompanying engraving has been executed from a magnificent gold ring be- 
longing to His Grace the Duke of Rutland, kindly lent for that purpose, by RW. M. 
Nesfield, Esq., of Bakewell. It was found, Mr. Nesfield informs me, about two years 
ago, by a boy who was weeding in a field on the Duke’s estate, about half-a-mile from 





* The Ferns of Derbyshire Illustrated from Nature. Edited by W. E. Howe, with a 
Preface by the Rev. Gerard Smith, B.A. London: Wertheim and Mackintosh. 
Derby: Bemrose and Sons, 1861. 
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Haddon Hall, and a quarter-of-a-mile from the old Bowling Green. The lad, instead 
of taking it to his master, sold it, but the circumstance coming to the ears of Mr. 
Nesfield, he at once, of course, made inquiry and re-purchased the 9 
The Ring is evidently of the XV century, and is of very fine workmanship and de- 
ign. It bears a figure of St. John the ist, with the Lamb enfolded in his mantle. 
hoop is wreathed, and bears between the foliage the following inscription — 


be bo em cu ex 


On this ring, I am favoured with the following note by Albert Way, Esq., F.S.A., 
which will entirely supersede the necessity of my making any further remarks upon it. 
Mr. bees | says. “It is one of the tly fashioned rings which I believe may be 
assigned to about the time of H +y Wi wees, ont aeeeny 
enamelled; as was also probably the little In pre- 
sent example, this appears to be St. John t! 
that it may probably be regarded, as in some 
phylacteric qualities against epilepsy, the mal 
quent occurrence among the posies on rings and other personal ornaments of the XV. 
century. It occurs on a ring found in 1 near York, in Mr. Waterton’s Collection, 
as not in his Memoir on Posy aa Archaeological Journal, Vol. XVI. p, 310, 
DE. BON.ocoR. This ring is engraved with a figure of St. Barbara, and is su 
by Mr. Waterton to have reference to her, as invoked against sudden death. I imagine 
however, that the posy signifies de bon cour, and refers to the hearty affection of the 
donor to the donee. On a gold ring found 1740, at Brenchley, Kent, was inscribed 
+ DE. BON. COER. EST. MOUN. DESR. (desir.) Gentl "8 azine, 1799. An- 
other found near Norwich, and now I think in Mr. Fitch’s collection there, has St. 
Barbara on the besel (or St. Mary Magdalene), and is inscribed DE BON cUER. I 
eS ee rt as the pur bon amour on the fine gold ring 
found at Wakefield, formerly in Thoresby Museum — and the like.” 

The Ring is of the purest gold, and weighs ninety-seven grains. 


Derby. LL. JEwItr. 








DARLEY-DALE. 


Curious PenaLtty For SMOKING.—The following counterblast against tobacco, 
in the Gentleman's Magazine for April, 1769, and is an extract from the will of 
‘eter Columbell, of Darley, dated Oct. 20, 1616 :— 
“ Now for all such household goods at Darley, whereof John Howson hath an inven- 
tory, my will is, that my son Roger shall have them all towards housekee a 
this condition, if at any time hereafter any of his brothers or sisters shall d 


takeing of tobacco, that then he or she so fynding him, and makeing just proffe to m 
executors, shall have the said goods or the full valewe thereof, eoonding as they shall 
be prayred, which said goods shall presently after my death be valewed and praysed 
by my executors for that purpose.” 


Chester. T. N. BRUSHFIELD. 





SIR ASTON COKAYNE. 


The following inscription to Aston Turville, the grandson of the fine old Derbyshire 
Poet, Sir Aston Cokayne, is in Poleworth Church, and no doubt will be of interest to 
your readers. You will perceive that the mason has added stops to every word — 


Here. Aston . Turvile . lyes . as . fine. A. Child 

As . ever . Parents . hopes . by . deat . beguild . 

ee ae, ees Ce ane - 

As. early . blossoms . nipt . by . frost . decay . 

His . innocent . soule . was . soon. A. weary. here 

Therefore . to. Heaven . did . ily . > 

His . mortale . remnant . till . the. - doom 

Lyes . here . inclosd . under . this . flumble . Tombe . 
This . Childe . was . borne . the . 2th . of . September . and ; dyed . the. 17. of . 
December . and . then. was . almost . a. yard . long . Sir . Aston . Cockayne . 

was . his . Grandfather. And . Godfather. 


Chillingham House, Maidstone. 
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HAYFIELD. 
The following extracts are taken from the Churchwardens’ Account of this Parish — 


1764. Oct. 24, pd James Warrington for waking the Church... 0 4 

1768-9. Paid to the Rush cart 0 

1769. July 22, Joseph Wyot for chapel walking 
For the rush cart 0 
ir a s when the Bones were buried out of bonehouse 0 
1772. Spent with singars when new Bazoon came 0 
Aug. 31, a for taks down King’s Arms and putéem up 0 
July 12, John Aa lost by the Quaker 0 
For the Geckos Pays 


“I > CO DD Co bO Or bo CO 


YR 
May 17, To Jno Pumpeet ae whipper ... 


T. N. BRUSHFIELD. 





Srr,—I beg to enquire, through your periodical, who may have been the , Persons 
whose names are connected with the Brid Cour Little Eaton, called “ Jack o& Darley 
Bridge,” and a Spring near the side of the Turnpike Road, some three-quarters of a 
mile further north, ied “ Cold Isabelle.” ‘‘ Jack o’ Darley’ ” may have been a work- 
man or a contractor. I have no conjecture to offer about ‘ Isabelle.” 


Derby. A READER. 





ST. WERBURGH’S, DERBY. 


The following curious Inventories of ‘‘ Church goods,” belonging to St. Werburgh’s, 
Derby, are copied from the Churchwardens’ accounts in my possession — 


Derby. LL. JEwirr. 


GOODS BELONGING TO THE SAID CHURCH IN THE HANDS OF THE 
CHURCHWARDENS FROM TIME TO TIME. 


1613. Jt. i Silver Communion Chalis with a cover. 
Jt. i surplus 
. i tabell cloth for the Commion Tabell. 
. 3 leathers long and short. 
. i Hoke for stall fiers. 
bell mettell. 
matts to lay at the Comminon. 
. one Church Booke. 
. one Chest Iron Bound. 
. i pece of Irone. 
. another pece of Irone wth thre picks. 


A note of certayn Church Implements delyvered to the new wardens Robt. Sleigh and 
no. Norman last of Apell. 


1621. 1 Fayr churche bible. 
1 booke of Comon prayer. 
1 ~~ hrase of Erastmus. 
x and gardings att large. 

1 a. for deffence of the Rightt of Kings. 
1 Sylver Chalyce wth a Cover. 

A Surplyse. 

A Commyon Table wth a Carpett & lynnen cloth. 
iij Church laders'of all Retts 
j hooke of Iron for Rathffyro. 
Certayn bell metle in a pott wayinge, xxxi Ib. 
Certayn Commyon Matts. 
A Chist Iron bounde. 
1 pece of Irone wth 3 pyks, now set upon tlre peeple. 
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A cake of lead of about 7 Ib. 
A new Surplisse & hood. 

A table to sett a child upon. 
A green cover for the Pulpitt. 


Anno 1632. 
Thesse all delivered to me John Jordan, and me John Halsey 
By John Rolte 
Robert Cooke. 


Anno Dom. 1633. May 6th. 


All the church goodes above written were delived to Mr. Baynbrigge & Bartholomew 
Walesbee, new churchwardens, & collectors for the yeere 1633 by Mr. Joha Haulsey 
& Mr. John Jurden. 


1635. These goods added & bought in 1635. 
1 Item, a booke of Homylies. 
2 Item, a booke of Canons. 
3 Item, a per book for the 5th of November. 
Item, an Hower glasse. 


All these Church Goods were delived by bill Indented to Wim Ward & John Atkin 
Churchwardens for the yeere 1635, by Mr. Gee & John Gisburne for the yeere 


aforegoinge. 


Church Goods Left by Salomon Roberts & James Bacon Churchwardens 1664. 


one grene carpit for the Communion table. 
& a white table cloth. 

one silver boule & cover. 

one Grate bible. 

tow Common Prayer Books. 

the Cannonds of the Church of England. 

the Rights of the King; Erasmus Paraphrase ; Juell & Harding ; and booke 
of Homilies. 

one serples one little bell one howar glass. 

one grene cushin. 

one ould Regester booke & one new one. 

one pewter fic gin. 

one Allabastar bason, 


Mrs. Mary Brookhouse did give for the pish use a New Communion table cloth in the 
yeare of ot Lord God one thousand six Hundred & Seaventy. 


1666. | Goods belonging to y® church, Left by Edmund Parker & Thomas Sleigh. 


Imp’. One great Bible, 2 Common prayer Bookes, 1 greene Cushin for the Pullpitt, 
1 hower glase, 1 Sarplis, 1 table concerning marage, 1 deske in ye Chancell 
wth 2 bookes (Juell & Harding & Paraphrase of Era:mus), 1 Communion 
table, 2 boxes for a collection, 1 Beare, 2 chests, 1 allablaster Basin, 1 
Booke called ye desent of y¢ Kinge riles, 1 Booke of Homilies, 1 pewter 
Flaggon, 1 Silver Boule & Cover, 1 Greene Carpett, 1 linnen table cloth, 2 
=" Books y® one old y® other new, a bell called a Snts Bell & a Tything 

e. 


1669. 


The same Bookes & goods delivered by David Jackson & Fran. Brookhouse unto Rich. 
Allen & W™ Clay present Churchwardens. 





HARTINGTON. 
In the Churchwardens’ Accounts for the year 1711, is the following singular entry— 


** Pd to William Lord towards makeing him amends for a 
a) "eee veneue seabiadbie 00 01 00.” 


Chester. T. N. BRUSHFIELD. 
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WHITTINGTON. 


Curious Papen —_ Tenet, , 12, 1744, was christen’d at Whittington, near Ches- 
Wes in Derbyshire, the Son of Mr. Arthur Bulkeley, of that Place, and Jane his 
ife; which we mention for the following remarkable Circumstance, That this Infant 
had, by their Representatives, for Godfathers, Edward Downs, of Worth, in Cheshire, 
Esa the Infant’s Great Great Great Great Uncle; Dr. Ashton, Master of Jesus College 
Cambridge ; and his Brother Mr. Joseph Ashton, of Surry-street in the Strand, the 
Infant's Great Great Great Uncles: And for Godmothers, . Eliz. Wood, of Barnes 
in Yorkshire, the Infant’s Great Great Great Great Aunt ; “Mrs. Jane Wain: it, 
Middlewood-Hall in Yorkshire, the Infant’s Great Great Grandmother ; aii 
Dorothy Greene, of the same Place, the Infant’s Great Grandmother.” 





PILLoRy.—The following local notices of this punishment may prove interesting to 
some of the readers of your admirable article on the Pillory, in the last No. of the 
« RELIQUARY.” 


= ay The Foon eee nap the manor of Repton claimed to be lords of the hundred, 
- to have wi their manor a pillory, tumbrell, and gallows, for the punishment 
of criminals.” 


ei April 1. George Lomas, for forging the hands of Thomas Cheetham and 
Richard meer yy to a certificate, to stand in the pillory at Tideswell one hour, 
and to be imprisoned six ‘months.” 


T. N. BRUSHFIELD. 





SIR JOHN GELL. 


in letters and documénts, with others which we ~~ 
a1 MS i e possession of the Rev. W. Gresley, author of the “Siege 
,» etc., in which we Hay Bens So $ letters wenn written 
ty tar Jobe Gell, bet ot agued. The or bears his 


*¢ Sir, 

“ You ee been formally sent to for y™ resolution what yon would do for 
pone hee mn ae Deep & sew cane ae Sess Sea, 
apparent mag ~4 of this county. ton alae pee 
semble ; ae ¥ nd must yourself either for hym or us, an 
by to- morrowe We say no more but we are,” &. 

“3rd Jan. 1642 (3). (8).” 


the 
the 
>= 

resently 
“ Sir, 


pte 


—, ao 
time for delay ; you may do y* countrie service, and obleige,” &. 





Letter from Lord Lough Commander of the King’s Forces at Ashby, to Sir 
John Gell, the rebel governor of erby. Mm 
“Sir, 
**T have nee 
loath yr towne should want a magistrate fo 
ae 


and yr soul 
ym for iacaiices, En adh pnanpientee aioe 
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given his sonne-in-lawe Weratie Compme to yet, 00} Gatting bet you will me as 
a service: but it must be quickly, else I hope it will be too late, my Lord Hopton 
ving bang’d Waller, and upon his marche into Kent, intending to keepe Christmasse 
at Greenwiche ; so I rest 
“Yr. Servant, 


“ LOUGHBOROUGH. , 
“ Ashby, 4th Decemr., 1643.” 


The Answer. 


? 

‘The old Maior of Derby is a new converte since he came to Ashby, if he be 
not more for y* service than ours. However, I shal take it kyndly if you please to 
send mee yr recorder to sweare a newe maior, the old one being both out of Date and 
office. If you send us neyther of them, I will send = y* steward, and then you will 
have those you formerly ruled soe much in Derby. Yr news and mine came not from 
one hand ; for I am informed that Hopton overcame Waller in running away, and in- 
stead of Greenewiche fled in haste to Oxford. You may as easily persuade me that 
Hopton is in London as that you doe me a courtesie in sending me yr old maior; 
therefore there need no haste to — it; however I am resolved not to dye in yt 
= and it is the easylier paid when you are found to value this exchange at so 

yghe a rate. 


“ Sir 


“ee Servan 
a . **JoHN GELL.” 
“Derby, 5th Decemr., 1643.” 





THE COAL TRADE. 

The following interesting t of the Derbyshi Gud Dale & Be pon 
which contains many curious particulars, I copy from that singular book, Houghton’s 
“Husbandry and Trade Improved.” Only fancy, coals delivered to your own door at 
threepence and threepence- mny the hundred weight ! and then again fancy such 

Tradesman” in it! 





& town as Derby with “not one wholesale 
LL. JEWITT. 


**T have an account from an ingenious man of Derby, that there is not one whole- 
sale tradesman in the town, that lead costeth seven Shillings the fother carriage from 
the smelting-mill to , and half-a-crown more down to the ferry, from whence ’tis 
carried by water to Hull: also abundance of lead is carried over the country to Not- 
tingham bridges from Critch and the mills about Wirksworth, where there is a Barmoot 
court to determine matters between miners, every Tuesday their market day. Abund- 
ance more lead is carried from Chesterfield, and all that side to Bawtree: from Sheffield 
and all those parts 


coal for three pence the hundred ; and had got them to six shillings and sixpence the 
load ; but the worshipful John Lowe, of Denby, Esq., after an expence of between nine 
hundred and one thousand pounds in perfecting a sough to lay his delf dry, the last 
spring accomplisht the same, and has laid as many coal dry as will be got this forty 
years, and before the sale came he had got above one thousand loads upon the bank, 
any of which he upholds to be at least five and thirty hundred weight, and sells them 
rr rs oe Se eS ee 
half penny the hundred. 

These coals are drawn up by a horse as in a malt mill, where there is a barrel, on 
which a rope winds, so that while one end winds up, the other down through the 
pulleys, and so contrary, the particular description whereof I have, but ’tis not easy 
to those who are not artists therein without a cut. 

At Smaley my friend went down the pit twenty fathom, by ladders of twelve staves 
each, set cross the Pit one by another ; when he was so deep, he went under Ground 
(he believes, as far as from my house to St. Pawl’s Church, which is well near half a 
mile) in a mine or vein, which was above six foot, where were coals over head and 
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under foot, the workmen knew not how thick; from this place he was led twenty 
yards through a narrow passage upon hands and feet, till he came into a large space, 
which was the head of a sough (a place to carry away water) which laid all the pits 
dry that were on that level, and presently he came to a pit twenty yards deeper 
before, out of which they drew water brought from another pit twenty yards deeper, 
with two vessels, which would hold above sixty gallons each: they were hoopt with 
iron, and biggest in the midst ; when one of these came to the top a boy with a hook 
drew them to him, and easily did throw the water down, which in that concave made 
a noise like thunder. 

There is in Derby a soap-boiler who drives a great trade, and his predecessor got 
out of it a good estate. And one Mr. George Sorocold has set up a water-house to 
convey water pipes to all the houses in the town that desire it, and ’tis likely it will 
be much used. 

Next Friday expect more from Derl yshire, from yours, JoHN HoucHton, F. B.S.” 





SIR SIMON DEGGE. 


The following inscriptions to this celebrated man and his wives, which I carefully 
copied from three tablets in the now destroyed Church of Kingston, near 
Uttoxeter, will, doubtless, be acceptable to the aie of the ‘‘ Retiquaky,” wherein 
I shall be glad to see them preserved. 


Uttoxeter. T. REDFERN. 


Here lyeth the body of Sir Symon , Kn., who was Judge of West Wales to 
Civri the 2nd. XIV. years and of the same King Counsel in the war of Wales 12 years, 
and then upon his petition (his) ar 5° was in the commission of the peace for 
the counties of Derby and Stafford, and rder of Derby above 35 years, was born 
Jany Vth MDCIXII. Dyed February X. MDCICII. 


Lying on the right side of the slate bearing the above, is another slab with an in- 
scription to the second wife of Sir Symon Degge. It read thus :— 


Here lies the body of Dame Alice Degge daughter of Anthony Oldfield, of Spalding, 
Lincolnshire, Esq., and second wife of Sir Symon Degge. Was borne and Christened 
June XXVth MDCIXIV. Dyed March <th MDCIXCVI. 


From the following inscription to Sir Symon Degge’s first wife and other persons, 
which was on a stone fixed in the north side of the wall of the chapel, it would appear 
that he built the chapel after the death of his first wife, whom it. mentions as being 
buried in the body of the church opposite :— : 

Against this place in the of the church was buried the bodies of William 
Whitehall gent. who died 12 March 1615, aged 83, and of Elizth his wife, formerly the 
wife of Thos. of Stramshall, gent., great-grandmother of Sir Symon Degg, y* 

y* chapel. e died 10th June 1620 aged 94. And Symon Whitehall their son 
gent. who died 17 May 1630. aged 63. And Letice his wife who died Octr. 20th 1649. 
aged 97. And Dame first wife of the said Sir Symon Degg, who died 2 July 1652 
aged 42 years. 





NORBURY. 


The following curious inscription to Nicholas Fitzherbert, 1473, formerly existing in 
Norbury Church, is copied from Le Neve :—- 


“ An CCCC. seventy and three 
Yeares of our Lord in d 1 
The Body that bury’d is under this stone 
Of Nichol Fitzherbert, Lord and Patrone, 
Of Norbury, with Alis the daughter of Henry Bothe, 
Eight sonnes and five daughters he had in sothe, 
Two sonnes and two Pree oe by Isabel his wife, 
So seventeen children he had in hys lyfe. 
This Church he made at his own expense, « 
In the joy of Heaven be his recompense, 
And in moone of November the nineteenth daye, 
He bequeathed his soul to everlasting joye.” 





